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(‘BEG PARDON, Miss,” THE OLD MAN SAID. ‘CAN I SPEAK A WOBD?”’] 


NOEL LORD ARDEN. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Houserr Moseii® was a little curious to 
know what impression his new acquaintance 
_ made on Nina. The youog man had not 
ived to his present age without discovering 
that girls are not invariably prepossessed in 
favour of others of their own sex recommended 
to their notice by a masculine’ friend ; but 
there was something so generous and large- 
touled about Nina—she seemed, in spite of her 
youth, so motherly and compassionate he 
could not fancy her meting out a harsh judg- 
— to the blue-eyed girl he had sent to see 


, It was two days later that he ventured on a 
Me to Prettyman-road, with the pious fiction 
7 wanted to see Mr. Watts on business. For. 
an certainly favoured him, for Mrs. Watts 
; her husband were both out, and the chil- 
Ten in bed, 
“ . *. 
Mother will be in about nine, and papa 





with her. Of course you'll wait and see them, 
Hubert?” 

He asked nothing better. 

‘* And I have heaps and heaps to say to you, 
but first I want.you to do me a favour.” 

** What is it, child ?’’ 

Nina blushed, and hesitated. 

** You know when I firat told you how badly 
I wanted to earn money. You said you could 
get me some law-copying to do?” 

‘¢ And you thought the ‘fry’ might interfere 
seriously, pot only with your copies, but the 
original documents.” 

*©Oh, yes; it would never do for me, but I 
want you to get some for Miss Briarley.”’ 

Hubert laughed. 

“Then you did not mind my sending her 
here?” 

‘Mind! ” echoed Nina, reproachfal)y. ‘‘I 
was delighted. I don’t think, Hubert, I ever 
took to a stranger so much in my lifei ”’ 

“Nor do I. But, Nina, prudent people would 
tell us we knew nothing about her, and that, 
for all we can tell, she may be nothing in the 
world bat a we) adventuress.”’ 

‘Then I should hate pradent people!” said 


Nina, frarkly. ‘Hubert, I can’t tell you 
how I know it, but Iam quite certain she is 
true.” se ie 

* And you want me to find her some copy- 
ing? I don't mind. But Nina, it is a very 
different position from yours, You only 
wanted, so to say, to earn a little pocket money. 
Now I fancy Miss Briarley must depend for 
home, food and clothing on what she makes 
by work!” 

Nina nodded. 

‘‘But you said one could earn a pound 
a-week ?"’ 

Herbert looked bewildered. 

‘She can't live on a pound a-week, Nina.” 

‘Oh, yes she can—very comfortably. You 
must be extravagant, Mr. Hubert, if you 
doubt it.” 

** Well, I thought young ladies wanted lots 
of things men did without, and I am quite 
sure J couldn’t live on a pound a-week.”’ 

‘*T daresay not !’’ said Nina, drily. “ You 
have never needed to try. J should call it 
ample!’’ 

Hubert looked at her questioningly. 





“ Then you are not ambitious, Nina?” 
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‘‘T don't know,” reflected Miss Watts. “I 
think Iam. I mast say I get very tired of 
pinching and soraping, and never knowing 
how much money we have. I believe in am- 
bition—a settled income, so that one might 
have something to depend on.” 

Ucbert locked at her curiously. 

“But you are not ambitious after Jady’s 
model? You don’t want horses and carriages, 
and such like?’’ 

Niza laughed. 

“TI should be very przzled what to do with 
them. I am not in the least like Judy. I 
believe she isa Dresden flower vase, while I 
am a plain brown teapot. No two sisters could 
be more unlike.” 

“And I suppose your mother is as full of 
Judith’s brillixnt prospects as ever?” 

Nina shrugged her shoulders. 

“Fuiler, I think. Lord Arden has come 
home. Judith is delighted with him, aad 
Lady Nera wrote to mother im the moat hope: 
fal strains.” 

“IT wish ke had stopped away !” 

‘“Why?” There was a stramge break im 
Nina's voice a8 she spoke. “I never 
you cared enough about Jady to mind whom 
a 8 wiht he whol 7?” 

“Sbe might marry the je peernge!” tTe- 
torted Hubert; “if the law permitted. 
Bat don’t you see, Nima, if your mother bas 
an Earl for one son-in-law it will make her 
very particclar about the station of the others, 
Nina, surely you know that for years bave 
been the one hope of ‘my life? My ahay ons 
raised this month, and bat'for your mother’s 
ambition Ieou'd have spoken to Mr. Watts.” 

The girl keoked at him with wistfal eyes. 

“T did not know, Hubert. I never guessed 


it!” 

“Then youmust have been blind, childie,” 
he anewered, fondly. “I have loved you 
longer than I @mm tell you. You are not gomg 
to tell me that it is hopeless ?” 

““T always lited you beiter than anyone 
else,” sala Nina,‘@imply, “ but I never thought. 
of this.”’ 

“But you will thick of it now? I should 
have epo*sa motiths ago, Nina, but my im- 
come ®eeaied too #mall. [ knew I should 
never be able to @ffer you laxuries, but i 
made Gp my mind not to let miy lovefor you 
lead you into hardshipe.’’ 


‘*] should not be afraid of ‘anytting with | 


you.”’ 

‘Three hundred a year, and prospects of 
more. 
that.” . 

‘Tt sounds like riches tome.” 

‘But now your mother has taken a dislike 
tome. I don't think I was ever mech of a 
favourite with her; bnt since Fadith went to 
Aréen Court she has been chillier than ever. 
If I speak to your father I believe I shall be 
forbidden the house.” 

“Papa likes you.” 

‘*Bat your mother influences him in all 
things. Nina, what are we todo? I suppose 
L ought not to have spoken to you, bat I love 

a 80; and it mak«s my blood boil to see 

ow you are neglected and put vpon here— 
yon whom I covet for the queen of my home.” 

Nina looked at him with a strange new 
brightness in her eyes. 

“T can’t help bc ing glad you haves told me,” 
she said, shyly. ‘ I think I can bear anything 
now I know you 'ove me.” 

* And you will wait for me, Nina?” 

“T will wait for you always.” 

“Nay, childie, I hope not for always. A 
few months must decide Jadith’s chances. If 
she becomes a countes3 your parents, I fear, 
will never hear of giving you to me; buat if 
she comes home to her oid life, I might urge 
my suit. With Jody at home, surely Mrs. 
Watts could spare me my darling!” 

Nina thought, privately, most of her duties 


would be left undone if transferred to Judith's ° 


shoulders, but she only said quietly, — 
“T am sure papa will not be wokind.” 
‘‘And at the very worst, you will be of age 
in less than three years. Even if we have to 


I thought we might havemanaged on | 


wait till then, we shail yet bave our lives to’ 
spend together. I don’t think, Nina, we need 
despair; bat I must say it is hard your’ 
mother should have taken this ambitious 


| matia just now.” 


‘‘T can't make ont mamma,” said Nira, 
siroply. ‘She seems always plotting and 
planning. She said to-day -that by next 
summer we should all be rich people. She 
wouldn’t explain what she meant.” 

Mr. Moselle looked puzzled. 

“I never thought Mrs. Watts ultra hepefal 
before. I think, Nina, she must have some- 
thing elee to go upon besides the chance of 
your sister’s ing Lady Arden. She 
couldn’t have sach rosy visiows mérely on 
the generosity of a son-in-law.” 

“ And = will Cneded lina for Miss 
Briarley, Hubert?" 
could thik of any subjects outside their own 
romenee, “ She is so lonely, and I dowo-want 
to hetp her.” 

“TI will get it, Nima; bat, indeed, she thad 
better look out for elsa. She 
can’t spend her whole life i= ome foom in 
Prettyman road, copyimg lew deeds for a 
maintenance!” : 

« JT will tell her, I thiek,” and Nima’ 
“ The difficulty is, ske knows noone 
a é 

“No references,” repeated Hubert) thoughe- 

. “I daressy & may be something of 

the sort, Well you know, Nive, whe wore 
steadily at rn some a 
respectability will 
references. Law 


picious ; and there were 

points in her storybut I a”. 
“And sodo kl. Well, ‘ | ae go 

believing in ber, Even if she 

wo shall have lost mothing't 
“ What will your mother gt 
“Mamma hes given me 

| Briarley to tea to-morrow. Sieh 

yet.” 


‘The morrow comnts 
Oerteiniy, few nee “6 


se 


looking into Nina'@face no one could douit 
it Brought her joy. 

‘“And when shall you be married ?” 

“Not for ages,” said Nina, promptly, 
“ You see my mother would not hear of it!" 
~ “But why not?” 

“She does not like Hubert because he 
works hard, and is not what you call a fine 
gentleman. Long ago, before she married, 
my mother had a very grand home. He 
guardian was a nobleman, and I think if she 
had not. seen papa she might have been 
great lady herself. She used not to think 
much abont it, but lately, since we girls hays 
grown up, she seems always ing for 
= to marry somepne wonderfally grand or 


But gon awe Pence Nell, simply. «1 
geem to, won’t marry anyone but Mr, 
pfeel you y any 


mothing ever make me care 
Sion sntenanmmyass till I am of 





father is our darling; 

we he does mother. | 
aremearried—Hubert and I~I 
ifferent. I should like 

‘trials when they came, 
whielded from them; but 





an honour ‘to sha weak tea @ 
bread and-batter Nina. 
“fry ” nightly bet ween five: 

hee Watts i ; \eleoe a er 3 - 
children and Nina made itor we 

and the good news of ; 

ment, spoken in Nina's 

would have made even ce 

to Nell. It was Warm yet 

year, end after tea she aad 

up and down a little in thd 
ground at the back of the house, dignified 
the name of garden. 

‘* Hubert bade me tell you had better look 
out for something else as well,” said Nina, 
as phe explained Mr, Moselle’s advice; ‘* but 
this will last for some time, and,” with a 
glad smile, ‘it must be better than answer- 
ing advertisements day, and never 
hearing anything more of them.” 

“It is ever so much better. 
Watts, how can I thank you?” 

“By trying to be happy,” said Nina, 
sweetly. ‘Do you know I feel so glad 
myself I can’t bear*to think of anyone else 
being sad. You must not tell anyone. I¢ is 
a great secret just yet, but Hubert lcves ‘me, - 
and someday, when papa will consent, he and 
I are to be married.” 

‘And that makes you Happy?” asked the 
other girl in a strange, far-off sort of voice. 

‘‘Of course it does! TI have knowa Hubert 
fer years and years. I can trast him better 
than any one in the world. I never thought 
he cared for me like that. I knew I always 
felt brighter when he came, and that, some- 
how, he used to help ms in all my troubles; 
but then I am not pretty or clever like 
Judith, and I never imagined anyone would 
love me.” 

Nell decided there must be something in 
love after all. It had blighted her’ mother’s 
life, but it had made Mrs. Dane happy, and 


Oh, Miss 





, | dady (ita eiy- ne sister) is just like 
manent m2 alex I am like 


ss B -ancom- 
; Phink me not 
; You know I am 


; "t s@ppose I ever 
had 


mg man, Nell! You 
to ally yourself 


ed of 
» Depend upon it, mother will 
hey found Mrs. Watts lying on the sofa, 


| a little fire burning brightly, and a «mall 


lamp on a round table drawn close to her 
side. Nell was prepared to dislike her, but 
she could not resist the charm of manner with 
+ which her hostess greeted her, The room was 
fornished far better than any other Nell had 
seen in the house. 

Mrs. Watts was—com to her children 
—richly attired; but, somehow, though her 
selfishness was patent, you could not remem- 
ber it in her presence. You felt she had 
right to pretty t and the best of every- 
thing. Nell thought dimly that she might 
have grown selfish even without knowing it, 
jast from being for so long the first object 
with her own family. ‘ 

She received Miss Briarley very kindly, 
told her she was glad for Nina to have ®% 
friend, aud then asked what part of the 
country Nell came‘from. Nina had said she 
was quite a stranger in London. ; 

“ From Yorkshire,” confessed Nell, thivk- 
ing the extent of the county rendered the 
reply a safeone. ‘‘ We lived in a little sea- 
side village. You cannot think how strange 
it seemed to me to be in London!” 

“I daresay,” said Mra. Watte, absently. 
She was never really interested in any - 
ject which did not affect her nally. 
never was in Yorkshire. Highshire is ™Y 
county. I never came to London till I ws 
married,” 
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“JT bave never been to Highshire,’”’ said 
Nell, simply, “ bat I have heard the scenery 
is beantifal.” : 

“ Charming! My second girl is there now. 
Sheis stayieg in fact, at myold home. Ah! 
Miss Briarley, be careful whom you marry. 
Love in a cottage seems very romantic toa 
yonng girl; but the change from such a house 
as Arden Court to a little house in Pretty- 
man-road is very depressing to the spirits.” 

To hear Mrs. Watts you would imagins she 
had stepped straight from the luxury of the 
Cort to her present humble home. Nell felt 
astrange fluttering at her heart at the very 
name of Arden Court, She never forgot it 
was the Earl of Arden who saved her life— 
whose face she still saw often in her dreams, 
Could it be that Arden Court was his home, 
and Mrs. Watts counted kindred with him? 

“ T don’t object to Clapbam as a residence,” 
resumed Mrs. Watts, who, so long as she had a 
listener, required no answers, ‘‘if one has 
never known anything better ; but after Arden 
Conrt, Miss Briarley, it isa sad come down.” 

« Then you must be pleared to think one of 
your deughters should pay a visit to the 
Court ?” suggested Nell, timidly. 

“Tam delighted! Judith is the flower of 
my family —a girl fit for any destiny. I 
like to think our poverty will not press on 
her, and that she will be Lady Arden.” 

A keen pain at Nell’s heart—ntter félly, of 
course, to feel a pang at news of the marriage 
of a mau she has seen but once —but still Nell 
is guilty of that folly. Mrs. Watts, watching 
the effect of her own words, is surpriced to see 
two deep red spots turn suddenly in the white 
cheeks. What do they mean? Surely this 
girl, whom Nina has “ picked up from no one 
krows where,” can know nothing of the Earl 
of Arden, and yet the blushes at the mention 
of his name would hint at such a thing ? 

“The Ardens are a grand old family,” 
parsced Mrs. Watts, “one of the oldest 
peerages in England, A beantiful estate, and 
an ample income, even I, jealous as I am for 
my children, cannot wish Judith a fairer fate 
than to be‘the wife of Noel Lord Arden.” 

“ And she is engaged ?”’ 

There was no mistake. It was her hero of 
whose wedding Mrs. Watts spoke so lightly. 
The question seemed wrung from Nell in spite 
of herself, 

“Well, no!” confessed Mre. Watts, ‘ not 
precisely en at present ; but there is no 
doubt they erstand each other, and I am 
expecting to hear of Judith’s happiness by 
every post. All my children have quaint 
names, Miss Briarley, as you must have 
noticed. It ssemed to me the least I could do 
for them, after inflicting on them such a 
terrible surname as Watts, to choose some- 
thing uncommon to go before it.” 

“They seem very pretty names!” agreed 
Nell, courteously. “ I like Nina, it sounds so 
musical,” 

Mrs. Watts was pleased, and inquired cordi- 
ally, “And what is your name, my dear? 
Nina speaks of you as ‘ Nell,’ but I suppose 
that really starids for Helena or Ellen.” 

“No!” and Nell laughed, ‘for nothing 
half so nice. I think, Mrs..Watts, I have 
the ugliest name I ever heard. It was not my 
mother's, 80 I can’t imagine why I have 
always been called ‘Nell,’ so that I had to 
have it. My only comfort is that I have al ways 
been called ‘Nell,’ so that I expect most 
people think of me as Ellen or Helena.” 

“ But what is your name?” persisted Mrs. 
Watts, with far more interest than the occa- 
sion seemed to demand. 

“ Fenella! ” ; - 

Nell was dismayed at the éffect of her 
answer, Mrs, Watts looked at her with a 
strange, fierce stare, and then with a sudden 
sroan buried her face in her pillows. 

Be na By a oe gota. In Jere ies a& 

was herself again,and apologizing 
a for her agitation sudden spasm, 
sie was subject to them. She hoped Miss 


Etiarley had not been frightened. What were 
ey talking of—names! Why she thought 


Fene'la charming, and so uncommon; but, 
perhaps, a little too grand for daily use, and 
certainly Nell suited Miss Briarley botter. 

‘Yes !”? whispered the girl, I don’t think 
T am tragic enough for Fenella. Ihave never 
been called so—never even signed myself so 
only once. When I asked mother if I had been 
christened ‘ Neli’ she said ‘no, Fenella,’ or I 
should never have known it.” 

“TI daresay the name madeqnite a sensation 
in the little village. You said you lived in 
quite a country place ?” 

“Yes; but I was not born there. I was 
two or three years old when we went to York- 
shire. My babyhood was spent in London, 
though, of course, I can’t remember anything 
about it!” 

‘‘Nina,” said Mrs. Watts that evening, 
when their little visitor had Jeft them, ‘I 
like Miss Briarley very much!”’ 

‘*Do you, mamma. Iam s0 glad 1” 

“She has such a sweet face, and I feel sure 
she must have a romantic history.” 

“T don’t think so, mamma. Her mother 
died, and she is very poor. I don’t think she 
has any other history than that.” 

‘‘What was her father?” 

‘*T don’t know!” 

‘You should have asked her.” 

‘I did not liketo!” - 

** You are so foolish, Nina. He might havo 
been a batcher. You ought to have asked.” 

**T am sure he was a gentleman,” replied 
Nina; ‘‘and I conld not ask, because there 
were tears in her eyes when she told me she 
could not remember him. Her mvther was left 
alone before she was born.” 

“Ab!” 

Things went on very smoothly for a little 
while. Nell worked hard at her copying, and 
if she did not earn a fortune, she did make 
sufficient for her own simple wants. 

Nina Watts was her faithful friend. Hu- 
bert Moselle supplied her regularly with work, 
and the future really looked tolerably clear for 
the little waif; when in an evil hour the grest 
legal firm, of which George Harding was head, 
conceived the idea of sending Huber: Moselle 
to Canada to make some important researches 
for them in @ case just then occupying their 
chief attention. 

We say “ inan evil hour,” thinking of all that 
came to pass through that journey, but af the 
time Hubert Moselle regarded it as a signal 
mark of his employer’s confidence ; ‘and though 
it involved a month or two of separation from 
Nina he undertook the journey in the most 


sanguine spirit. To his mind the suspense he | 


endured while waiting to speak to her parents 
was very hard to bear, and he thought when 


he retorned Jadith’s affair must sorely come | 


to a climax, and he could then boldly urge his 
suit. 

It was November when he went, and should 
be back at latest before the New Year was 
many days old. He had perfect faith in Nina, 
and not being given either to misgivings, pre- 
sentiments, or fancies, he said good-bye to his 
little fiancée cheerfully, and sailed from Liver- 
pool in the best of spirits. 

He had not been gone a week when the first 


disaster occurred. Ail the time, previous to | 
his departare, he had acted as intermediary © 


between Miss Briarley and the firm, It was 
part of his duties to give out certain copying 
to be done—to pay a fair price for it when it 
was accomplished ; and, so leng as the work 
was correctly done, and moderately charged, 
no one else interfered—it was his «affair. He 
might have accomplished the whole himself, 
and pocketed the remuneration— silting up till 
daybreak at the task had he felt so disposed. 
But now all was changed. The clerk de- 
puted to take over Mr. Moselle’s work for the 
time being possessed three spinster sisters. It 
seemed to him perfectly right that they should 
come in for, as he somewhat coarsely ex- 
ressed it, the ‘‘pickings.” So he contented 
himself with sending a postoard to the workers 
employed by his predecessor, who had left a 
list of their names and addresses, to the effect 





| their services would no longer be required. No 


doubt it was a blow to all; to Nell it meant 
simply ruin. 

Mr. Moselle might be away eight weeks, 
What was to become of her in their course ? 
She took counsel with Nina, and afterwards 
went to London, and called bravely at the 
office. 

She saw the new manager, and—shame on 
him for the cupposition—seeing her beauty 
and loneliness, he jamped to the conclusion the 
tie between her and Hubert Moselle was far 
different from whatit was, He told her cruelly 
to leave the room—a respectable office was no 
place for such as she; and, before poor Nell 
had realized his meaning, before she could 
collect her poor scattered thoughts, she was 
standing alone in the quiet precincts of the 
Temple, her occupation gone, and the memory 
of a cruel siancder to darken her future path, 
What was she to do? 

Ah, me! how many girls carefully reared 
and tenderly nurtured have yet, at some time 
or other in their lives, to face this question ? 
The girls who are apt at making home san- 
shine, who seem just fitted to make others 
happy, are yet the very ones, it seems to me, 
who are doomed to find the answer to this 
question most difficult. What could she do? 


did not seem more void of hope and brightness 
than Neil's prospects. 

She was alone in London save Nina Watts, 
who on worldly matters was as helpless as 
herself ; she could not connt a friend. Around 
her was the great city, with all its din and 
bastle, its teeming multitudes, its swarms of 
workers, and yet in all this vast capital there 
seemed no place for her! 

It was not three months yet since her mother 
died—not three months since she had been 
left alone to fight life’s battle! but, oh! how 
weary and heart-broken she felt. She was one 
too many. In this vast crowd of London life 
there was no room for her. She might go 
home to Clapham, and tell Nina her story ; 





but Nina was Mr. Moselle’s betrothed. Not 
| to her of all the world could the little waif tell 
' the charge that had been brought against her. 
| Henceforth there must be a secret even between 
; her and Nina. Henceforth its memory must 
divide them. Besides, how could Nina help 
| her, agirl herself, heavily weighted in life’s race, 
; and, like Nell, bearing poverty’s bitter yoke ? 
| She walkedonandon. She knew not where 
' to go or what to do. The great city lay 
| ptretched before her. She bad no object to 
: visit it. She had none to call her back to 
' Clapham. It was more, poor child, as though 
she had no aim, no desire, and yet found 
bodily motion a relief for ker aching heart! 

She walked on and on until she had passed 
' the Bank, and turned eastwards. Then she 
became aware she was being followed. 

An old man, whose face she had never seen 
before, was keeping her steadily in sight. 
There was nothing terrible in his appearance. 
He seemed of respectable, almost fatherly 
aspect. Perhaps the fact of his following her 
at all was only a nervous fancy born of her 
late terror. Bat in her frightened state it was 
more than she could bear. 

Nell remembered sadly that there would be 
no earnings coming in that week; yet her 
small expenses muat be met. There was 
nothing for it but to part with another of her 
small posseesions—to give up one more of the 
few links that recalled her old life in the little 
cottage by the restless sea. And 80, seeing a 
large jeweller’s shop, she entered it, thinking 
not only to effect her purpose, but also to end 
the pursuit which, real or fancied, bad alarmed 
| her. 
| She drewa ring from her finger—an old- 
; fashioned one enough, but bearing a crest and 
' motto. She told the obsequious shopman she 
| had come to gell, and not to buy. 

His manner changed then ; it was less defe- 
; rential, more business-like. , 
He took the ring into his hands, examined 
i it, and looked at Nell suspiciously. or so it 
seemed to the girl, : 
“ How did you come by this?” 


The grey, leaden hae of the November sky . 
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Nell’s eyes grew bright with indiguatioa. 

** It is mine,” she said, resolutely. ‘It was 
my mother’s, and came to me when she 
died.” 

The man looked puzzled, and retired to con- 
sult with somsone at the further end of the 


hop. 

Then, and then only, did Nell notice that 
the old man she fancied was following her 
before had entered, and stood close behind 
ner. 

An older, and perhaps more experienced 
salesman steppad forward to attend to Nell, 
and her former questioner inqaired of her 
pursusr what he wanted. He asked to look at 
watchkeys, and Nell tried to think he was 
i legitimate customer, and his pursuit of her 
nad been only an idle fancy. 

Her attention was soon olaimed by the 
fresh assistant. 

‘-I don't want to say anything rade to a 
lady,” he began, quietly, ‘‘ but we can't advance 
money on this ring without inquiries.” 

Nell looked bewildered, 

‘It is mine,’’ Neil said, proudly. 

‘Bat it bears the crest of some well-known 
customers of onrs, and would hardly have 
been parted with willingly by them; it is of 
great value.” 

‘Is it?” responded Nell, indifferently. 

"Did you not know ?”’ 

‘I thought, perhaps, you would give me 
three pounds for it.” 

‘Three pounds! Itis worth fifiy! This 
diamond is of the first water. Young lady, I 
fear you are the tool of designing people, who, 
takiag alvantage of your innocence, have 
tried to get you to pass this ring?” 

Nell sa00k her head. 

“Tam the tool of noone. I aman orphan, 
and very poor. Surely there is nothing 
wonderful in my attempting to dispose of my 
trinkets?” 

‘“* Nothing ; but this is no ordinary trinket. 
Only one family in England has a right to 
bear that crest and motto.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps my mother belonged to it?” 

Tae man shook his head. 

“I should hardly think so, miss. What 
was her name, if I may ask?” 

“‘Briarley. She was Miss Disney before 
she married.” 

Ths shopman looked at her severely. 

‘ Taen she was no relation to,” he paused, 
‘‘ the lawful owner of this ring! I am very 
sorry, but it is impossible we can purchase it. 
I donot like to proceed rigorously, or I think 
I ought to give you in charge for stealing it !” 

Out of the shop rushed Nell—the ring left 
6a the counter in sheer dismay. What cruel 
humiliation could come to her after this! It 
seamed to her, poor child, that in the space of 
tw) hours she had endured the utmost indig- 
nities that could be offered her. 

*' Beg pardon, miss. CanI speak a word?” 

She started. There stood at her elbow the 
oid man whose pursuit had so distressed her 
phat it was the actual cause of her entering the 
je veller’s, 

Looking at him now, Nell confessed she 
might have misjudged him. His face was not 
siaister or even disagreeable. 

“ What is it?” 

Tae veteran lowered his voice as tho1gh he 
—— the very paving-stones might betray 

im. 

“You said jast now your mother’s nam3 
was Disney. I'd been looking at you before, 
and marvelling at your likeness to a poor 
creature I remembered. I'm an old man— 
old enough to be your grandfather. You woa't 
take offence surely at my asking you the ques- 
tion—is she alive?" 

“(No.” 

“‘I thoaght not. She'd a look in her fase 
tho lasi time I saw hor told m3 she was not 
long for this world. And you’re her child? 
Way, they told ms the baby died too!” 

“Tasre may ba som3 mistake, My mother 
een Disasy, ani I am her oaly 
ould.” 

“Jasssol’’? The old man shook his head, 





“ There's no mistake, my dear; and you were 
christened Fenella. I mind the day well.” 

Noll looked as she felis — bewildered. 

‘* Wers you there?” 

““T was; and Id like to know your address, 
miss. I’m an old man that doesn't make new 
friends, and I’ve never forgotten your mother’s 
fac3. I'd like to know where her child lives.” 

Nell answered quietly.— 

*‘ Peettyman-road, Clapham.” 

Then the two parted, and it never strack 
Nell as strange the veteran had not asked the 
surname. Of course, if he saw her chris- 
tened, and knewhsr mother, he knew as well 
as she did that, in point of fast, sho had no 
true name of her own. Fenella was the only 
title she had a claim to, for sho was nobody’s 
daughter. 

She got home at last—withoat her ring— 
without the hops that had buoyed her up be. 
fore her interview with the substitate who 
filled Hubert's place. She shut the door, and 
sat down. Wasit possible that she had only 
been gone a few hoara? Why, it seemed 
weeks and months since she had set out that 
morning. A knock at the door, and the land- 
lady appeared. 

** Taere’s ben a gentleman to s3e you, Miss 
Briarley. He seemed rare disappointec you 
was ont, and asked whea you'd be in. I told 
him seven o'clock, for really I dida’t know, 
and I thought he wouldn't want to come again 
for nothing.” 

“Oh!” And Nell clang to the woman with 
a look of terror. ‘“‘ Who was it? Do tell me!” 

* §akes, and how should I know?" inquired 
the landlady. ‘‘ He was a tip-top swell, and 
looked as though he'd been a soldier once:upon 
atime. He'd black hair, and dark eyes; he 
wouldn’t leave a message, though I pressed 
him to. He said he'd ba back at seven sharp, 
and I need not say —— to you, bat that’s 
not my way. A girl likes to smarten herself 
up & bit to see such a swell as he is, so I made 
up my mind you should know.” 

‘can't see him.” 

The landlady stared. 

“Way, what harm should he do you? As 
nice and pleasant-spoken a gentleman as you'd 
be likely to see. ‘I’man old friend of Miss 
Briarley, and I'd like to give her a little sar- 
prise,” he says to me.” 

** T can’é see him!”’ 

Tae landlady looked suspicious. 

**One'ld think you'd done something, and 
was efraid of being found out,” she said; 
plainly. ‘I don't like it. My house has 
alwaya been respsctable, and I've nothing to 
do with folks that want to hide themselves.” 

“Taen I will go away!" 

‘* Please yourself. There's plenty as‘ll be 
glad to come, only. you'll pay a week’s rent 
instead of notice. You'd better change your 
miad.” 

: I would rather go. Please make out my 
bill.” 

The woman floundered out of the room, and 
poor Nell began to pack her few possessions. 
Oh! it was weary work, this ‘moving on.” 
Was she nevar to ba at rest? 

Nioa Watts camein to hear the result of 
her mission to the Temple, and caught Nell 
in the act of locking her second box. 

‘You are nevar going away!” 

‘IT must. Oh! Nina,” and she clang to 
her tearfally, ‘dont thiak hard things of 
me. I have to go. There is someone I am 
afrail to meet, and he has found out where I 
am, and he is coming here to-night.” 

“Tell the landlady you won't see him,” 
said Nina, the practical. ‘While you pay 
your rent no haman creatare can b3 admitted 
against your will.”’ 

Nell shook her head, and said in a whispar,— 

‘‘T think he has givea her money. She says 
I must s3e him; that she won't have anyone 
io her house who needs to hide themselves,” 

Nina kissed her. 

“I wish we coald take you in!” 

“Oalg trast me,” pleaded Nell. ‘Don't 
belisva I-am doing wrong because I dare not 





seehim. If only you will trast me, Ning, i; 
won't seem so hard.” 

Nina pat one arm round her with an air of 
protection which was wonderfally mothsriy 
in one so young, 

“T shall always trast you, Nell. Don; 
you know you are my own friend whom 
Haboert sent m3?” 

“T kaos it must ssem strange to you.” 

“Things must seom strange sometimgy, 
What woald a friend be worth who was 
frightened away at the first sound of 4 
secret?" 

“On, Nina!” Nell was crying bitterly, 
‘‘promise me you'll love me always, even if 
we never see each other again?” 

* You foolish child, of course I'll promise; 
but, Nell, we are quits sure to see each other 
again, You must write and tell me wher; 
you are; you kaow you balong to us—to 
Hubert and me.” 

Tae woman of the house was paid, bat she 
stood sullenly aloof, and refused to give the 
least assistance with the heavy luggage. Ths 
girls themselves helped the man carry the two 
boxes downstairs; then, when Nell was fairly 
in the cab, Nina whispered,— 

“Tell him to drive to Brixton; yon can 
easily alter it when you are fairly off; but, 
depend upon it, that woman ia listening.” 

She was; and heard the order given “ Brix. 
ton Station”; but as soon as they were clear 
of Prettyman-road, Nell leant her head out 
and called to the driver. 

“I think we had better go straight to 
Victoria ; it will save time.” 

She paid the man his fall fare, lodged her 
boxes in the cloak-room, and once more 
started on her quest, but more wearily, more 
hopelessly by far than when she had first 
located herself in Prettyman-road. 

In less than three months Nell had seen as 
much trouble as some women had koown in 
their whole lives; and—she had nothing to 
hope for. Ah! that was the oraellest pari. 
It might be wicked, but she did wish, with all 
her heart, Lord Arden had not saved her life 
in that moonlight night which sesmed so very 
long ago. 

Oa and on she walked. But she had over- 
rated her strength; she had eaten nothiog 
since her meagre breakfast, and i¢ was now 
evening. She had gone through intense agita- 
tion, and was fairly worn out with exhaustion 
from excitement and want of food. Was it 
wonderfal that by-and-by the objects ia the 
street grew less distinof to her? A mist 
seemed to come before her eyes; a bewildered, 
dizzy feeling attacked her. She hardly knew 
where she was, or whither her steps were 
wending. 

Nell Briarley sought no new lodgings that 
evening. Her boxes remained unclaimed in 
the cloak.room, and that very night she 
appeared to Noel Lord Arden in his dreams 
with that wild prayer for help. 

Poor child! she needed help sorely when 
Noel saw his vision. 


(To be continued.) 


For Cor Coruzctors —A coin is said to be 
“proof” when it is specially strack by hand 
press, instead of by steam press, from 4 
polished planchet, and a “ proof set” is & 
complete set of proofs of current coins. A 
‘pattern piece” is an early spscimen of prod! . 
from a newly adopted coinage die or dics. 
An jmpression in soft metal to test an 6x: 
perimental die is callei a ‘‘trial pic. 
When a piece is struck from regalar dies 00 
experimental dies with experiment legends, 
devices or desigas, it is denominated an Ba 
perimental piece.” Trial and experimenlt 
pieoc3s, strack for mint purposes only, Wi 
not ba issued, circulated or sold. Pisve} 
popalarly knowm a3 restrikes, alse mo 
piecss and metallic replicas, or c7piss, 4t? 
prohibited by the revisoi statates. 
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DRIVEN TO WRONG. 


. —0:— 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


SAMUEL BIGGS BETRAYS N#LU'S SECRET. 


« T opgy you, sir,” said Samuel, solemnly ; 
«J obey you, bat with sorrow and a heavy 
‘eat ; for it is sad, very sad to me, to see one I 
esteem and venerate, deceived — utterly de- 
ceived |” 

“By whom?” asked the Rector, impa- 
tiently. 

“J ‘om coming to that, sir. When & subject 
is so serious I hesitate to hurry with unseemly 
haste, a8 I should, were I pro-fessionally em- 
ployed. I grieved when I saw Miss Hilhouse 
jed away from the paths she had trod by your 
side in peace, sir. I grieved hard over that, 
for we had often worked together, and she 
seemed as & very reflection of yourself, Mr. 
Hilhouse. To see her going the road of the 
worldly! Oh! it was sad—very sad; but like 
Miss Marion the wandering lamb has returned 
to Abraham’s bosom ; leastways,’’ he added, 
not sure of his ground; “ your reverence’s, 
and that’s all the same; ” and, finding him- 
self a little mjxed, Samuel halted for a fresh 
start. 

“ Bat it ain't of Miss Hilhouse as I'd speak 
now. There are nearer ties, and dearer ties 
than sisters, as you well know, sir, although I 
cannot speak from experience myself, never 
having had any sort of relation as I can re- 
member, and being, as you know, sir, left an 
orphan at the Union at an age too early to 
recollect; but I have lived, and hope to die 
respected, and respectable, as I have said to 
the guardians again and again, when they, in 
their kindness, praised me and my ways in 
the town. 

“* You're a credit to us, Mr. Biggs,’ they 
says, ‘and we're proud of having reared 
you!’ And I says quite ’umble,— 

“< Gentleman,’ I says, ‘and I’m as proud 
of you as you are.of me, and I wish I could 
see a piece of blae ribbon like mine in each 
respected button-hole afore me! ’ Then they 
laughs, and says,— 

“*Dm as good & young man ag they ever 
wishes to meet with.’ 

“ And it wasa proud moment, Mr. Hilhouse, 
to receive the commendation of such gentle- 
men, but not so proud as being in your con- 
fidence, sir, which is known to be the proudest 
gentleman in Market Glenton.”’ 

“Tve always found you a worthy fellow, 
Biggs, always. You have your enemies and 
detractors, as who has not; even myself, no 
doubt.” 

_“ You, sir?” cried Sam, with a start. “No, 
sir, there's no one in the parish would 
venture upon saying anything against you, or 
whatever you might think fit to say or do. 
You're removed too fat above them for that. 
They might as well look at the stars, and call 
them tinsel! No, sir, they dare not do it. 
Jadgments would fall on them, and they 
know it. The children in the Bible didn’t 
call Elisha a bald-pate for nothing. They 
had their reward! And no one couldn’t find 
even that fault with you, sir. The Lord has 
blessed you very exceedingly.” 

“He has, he has!” replied the Reotor, 
with satisfaction, as he passed his hand over 
his well-nourished hair. ‘‘ But proceed, Biggs, 
proceed | ”” 

“Tam coming to it, sir, as I said before. I 
never had any near ties, but I can pictur 
what they would be;” and Samuel inter- 
twined his hands in a manner which he, no 
doubt, intended to represent ecstasy, but 
which savoured far more of agony. “I can 
pictur it, sir!—the domestic joy which is not 
mine, I can, as I said before, pictur it, but 
> 8 not for such as me to be in the sunshine ; 
_ was meant for the gentry like yourself, 

t. Hilhouse, as I heard Miss Slowcombe sing 
at one of the concerts. ‘I am content to re- 
main in the shadows.’ Those were her very 
words, sir, and beautifal and ‘amble they 





sounded, sir; ‘if only the sunshine falls 
lightly on thee.’ 

««T was struck with them sentiments, Mr. 
Hilhouss ; I was,’indeed! I tells myself to 
cultivate them, and I've done it ever since in 
my own ’umble way, taking the lesson to 
‘eart. You've ’ad your domestic joy, sir. I 
know it, and you never can ‘ave it quite the 
same again, unless the Lord were to bless you 
with another sach lady as the late lamented ; 
and there’s not many of ‘um, sir—there's not, 
indeed! Still He can send you one if he 
pleases, although you mayn’t be able to see 
her yet yourself. Didn't he do it for Adam, 
who was infinitely inferior to youreelf, being 
@ man open to temptation ? I'd like to see an 
apple that would tempt you, sir! I would, in- 
deed. I’dplace it on the mantel in your study, 
and know as I’d find it thare when I come 
again, without a bite gone ! But there, sir, we 
ain't all like you, sir! and there’s many 
Adams about, and things besides apples 
tempts them, which shouldn't be, as we all 
know.” 

And Samuel shook his head, both slowly 
and sadly, at the wickedness which was in 
the world, and the weakness which was in 
men’s hearts. 

« And in women’s too,” he added patheti- 
cally—very pathetically. 

“Poor Miss Ellen! now she’s a castaway! 
Now she’s going—going the downward road, it 
sheain't already gone. Now she’s adeceivin’ of 
the father who has reared her, and led_her by 
the ’and as « little child, who's carried her 
many and many & time inhis reverend arms, 
and min-istered to her ne-cessities!” 

And Mr. Biggs was 80 affected that he 
visibly brokedowa. His voice was choked by 
sobs ; and the obsequy pocket handkerchief, 
which had become very yellow from being 
washed in Mr. Biggs’s own washhand basin, 
and dried upon the poker before the fire, was 
brought into use, and covered the tearfal, or 
supposed to be tearful, eyes. 

‘© My daughter Ellen!” exclaimed the Rec- 
tor, in a tone of decided alarm. ‘ What on 
earth has she done? Speak out, man, if you 
have anything definite to say.” 

« T have, Mr. Hilhouse—I have ; andI have 
heard you condemn many & girl from the 
pulpit before the congregation for less; not 
as I expect, sir, you would do such a thing 
with your own daughter.” 

“ Samuel Biggs; if I thought it my duty I 
would even do that ; but I cannot believe that 
a child of mine could in any way offend 
against the rales of society, even though she 
might prove headstrong and troublesome,” 
answered the Rector, in a hard, cold voice. 

“That's it, sir, that’s it; headstrong no 
doubt would be the term,” said Biggs, taking 
his cue from the parson, ‘ She’s deceiving 
of you, sir, it is true, and going wrong; but 
if any one can bring her back to the fold, sir, 
it’s you—and I'd be content to leave her in 

our hands, sir, if she was my own daughter, 
instead of yours, which she is.” 

« Bat what has Miss Ellen done?” inquired 
the Reotor, stiffly. ‘I cannot take notice of 
such general accusations as these, you know, 
Biggs—it would not be fair upon her.” 

“I’m coming to that, Mr. Hilhouse,’’ an- 
swered the other, solemnly. “ It wouldn't be, 
as you justly say, but I know, for I've seen 
how she’s been deceiving of you, and if you 
— my words, go and see for your- 
self.’ 

* Bee | see what ?” 

«Why, haven’t you forbid her all inter- 
course between her and that young clerk at 
the bank? ”’ 

“ Certainly. I will allow no friendship 
between them.” 

« Friendship!’ and Samuel laughed the 
same strange low chuckle heard before. 

“Tt ain't anything of that sort, Mr. Hil- 
house, and you may believe me, it ain't. I’d 
like you to see ’em, I should, a billing and 
cooing together, like two turtle doves. His 
arm‘around her waist, and her pretty, fair 
head on his shoulder, a-sitting in @ bit of a 


nest-like they've made for themselves, all lined 
with dry moss and dead fern leaves, under the 
shelter of the thick, dark pine trees this cold 
weather, But there, they are warm enough, 
[’ll warrant! Lor, to see ’em making love, it is 
surprising what things young folks will do! 
How she looks at him, and he at her, and the 
squeezing and the kissing!” 

“ Stop!" cried the Rector, in high indig- 
nation. ‘ Let me see these things which you 
assert take place in my parish. I cannot 
credit it without ocular demonstration, even 
from your lips, Biggs—not even from yours.” 

‘* Ain’t Ione of the most faithfal of all 
your flock?” asked Samuel, reproachfaily. 
“ Didn’t I follow you when all the rest ran 
after strange devices ? 

“ You did, you did—but——” 

« Well, sir, it ain't in your parish, and that’s 
something; the pine-wood ain’t under your 
gare, and a good thing too, for people do say 
a-many strange things ’appen there ; but since 
you wish to see Miss Ellen a-making love, 
you'll please to be ready at five o’clock to- 
morrow afternoon, and my nameain’t Samuel 
Biggs if I don’t astonish you.” 

“ What, Christmas day? Why afternoon ser- 
vice will scarcely be over!” 

‘Yes, it will, sir; leastways, Miss Ellen 
will be at it afore she starts to meet——”’ 

“ Hush, that will do! I'll be ready at five; 
meet me here.” 

« We had best meet up beyond Mra. Charl- 
ton’s house, sir. We don’t want prying eyes 
to follow us, or wagging tongues to canvass our 
doings!” 

“No, you are right. And now then, Biggs, 
if I find you have deceived me——"’ 

“ Pat the thought from you,” said Samuel, 
self-righteously. ‘*I wouldn't do it for the 
world, and I can’t abear others to do if 
either; and then seeing the Rector’s eyes 
fixed upon the clock, he rose, but stood twist- 
ing his tall hat round by the brim, and 
smoothing it down with his right hand. “I 
don't forget it's Christmas Eve,” he said, 
suggestively, ‘and I'm sure, sir, my ’umble 
desires for your ’appiness will follow you ! It’s 
a time, sir, when we all’as our *earts opened— 
when the richer helps the poorer brethren to 
be ’appy, and they blesses them for their 
generoaity. But some, of course, has better 
times than others here; but then it will be all 
equal by-and-by. 

« Look at the difference between you and 
me now, Mr. Hilhouse,” he continued, gazing 
at the burly, well-nourished form, d in 
fine broadcloth, and mentally comparing it 
with his own attenuated frame and seedy gar- 
merts. ‘“ Weain’t much alike now, but there 
we shall be equal, quite equal. Here you will 
have @ Christmas dinner fit for a king, and J 
but a crust of bread. This weather's wonder- 
fally healthy, there ain't many fanerals to 
speak of, and those there are is amongst the 
lower classes, who have no coals and clothes to 
keep them warm, and it ain’t a bit of use to 
me the likes of them departing hence. 

«Times are very bad just now, they are, 
indeed; andas I come along and Mr. 
Travers in the street, Satan tempted me to be 
false to you, for an empty cupboard is a sorry 
companion ; but I pat him aside, and here I 
am, to tell you the truth, sir, although the 
young man would gladly have replenished my 
little larder if only I had promised him to 
hold my tongue. But Il couldn’t, I couldn’t, 
Mr. Hilhouse.” 

I'he Rector, somewhat impatiently, got out 
five shillings from his pocket, and tossed them 
upon the table. 

“There! you shall not go without your 
Christmas dinner on account of your faith- 
fulness to me/” he said. “And now I wish 
you good-night !” 

‘Heaven bless you, a3 it ever will the 
holy!’ said Biggs, with his eyes upraised, 
and a sense of disappointment in his mind. 

He thought his information was worth @ 
capo eer ey ey Rector had given 

for it, and he began wondering if there 





were any way in which he could hedge, and 
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thereby keep in with the other side, for the pur- 
pose of extorting money from them also; but 
having placed the matter in Mr. Hilhouse’s 
handa, he couldn't see how to get it out again, 
in spite of not having received guid pro quo. 

However, the thought occurred to him that 
there would be no harm in trying after 
another ‘‘ honest penny,’’ as he bade the Rec- 
tor an obsequions and gratefal farewell, with 
the promise of meeting him the next day as 
agreed upon, and then walked off in the 
direction of the lodging-house where Laurence 
Travers and his mother lived. 

In the meantime, Mr. Hilhonse thought- 
fully ascended the stairs, and going to his 
own study felt in his pecket, ere he opened the 
door, for his little box of wax vesias, » Christ- 
mas present from his ward ; and as he turned 
the handle, he saw that there was a light inside 
the room, and a sweet young voice was sing- 
ing the plaintive refrain of “Auld Robin 


rey. 

Mr. Hilhouse had never known of his terri- 
tory being invaded in his absence before, and 
stood still with surprise. His dull recom was 
metamorphosed by . woman's hand, and & 
thrill of satiefaction ran through him that it 
one of the fair sex had treated him with scant 
politeness, here was another, younger, richer, 
and brighter in all ways, who was ministering 
to his pleasure and comfort of her own free 
will, and from the impulse of her kindly 
hears. 

Rose D'Arcy had indeed conceived the idea 
of brightening up her guardian's dingy snug- 
gery, and determined to carry it out, although 
both Marion and Nell had assured her that 
he would not appreciate the attention. 

“Dll try, at any rate,” she laughed, and 
went ont into the town, where she spent a 
goodly portion of her pocket-money in the 
purchase of pretty things. A lamp of ruby 
glass and whitechina, with a rose.hued shade 
and lace to match, stood in the centre of the 
study table; and around it were four fairy 
lamps alight, also of rnby and white glass, 
decked with Christmas roses and fern leaves, 
while the wells were draped with wreaths of 
holly, mistletoe, and evergreens, And just 
before him was Rose, standing upon some 
rough deal steps, drested in a half low-cut 
dreas of black velveteen, which showed up 
her round white arms and neck to perfection, 
and a spray of red-berried hally was placed 
among the waving curls of fair hair, which so 
plentifolly adorned the bright young head. 

She looked almost a child as he then saw 
her, & smile playing epon her pink and white 
face, and in the bine eyes; the rosy fall 
moath open, and displaying two rows of 
pearly teeth, the figure gaining in beauty from 
the nataral and untrammelled attitude of the 
girl, as she stood with a wreath wbove her 
head, twining it around the large-sized oil- 
painting of Mrs. Hilhouse, presented to the 
Rector some years since by his parishioners. 

She did not notice the door opening, nor 
did she hear him cross the Toom; and the 
first know!edge she had of his presence was 
his throwing bis arms about her waist, in a 
playfal and affectionate way. 

“* Rose,” he ssid, I have canght you in my 
domains, and you will have to pay toll before 
I shail let you out again!" 

And drawing the fair face down to his own 
level, hs kissed her without rebuke. 


CHAPTER XXXtII. 
ROSE D’ARCY'S FIRST OFFER, 


“Ou, guardy, dear!" she-eried, “I’m so 
vexed you caught me! I wanted yourto think 
the fairies of the season had brightened up 
your reom, Sea, they have left you their 
lamps, 60 you could not have failed to suppose 
it wae theit work. And now you have come 
back too seen, and ail the romance is gone, 
and you will juss say, “ Thank -you, Rose, my 
dear! it is very nice!’ and then all thet fan 
will-be over. 


and be pleased with it, and to wonder every 
time you awoke who had been at work, and 
where the Christmas roses had cqme from, for 


you know you haven’t one in your own 
den.” 


“That is true. They are very pretty, my 
dear! Shall we plant some, and hope for some 
fine blossoms for next Christmas tide?” 

“Ob ! will you?” she asked, joyfully. 

“I'll give you carte blanche to do so, Rose. 
I'm not much of a gardener, but you may 
order as many as you please at the florists in 
my name, and dispose of them as you like. I 
wanted to make you a little Christmas gift, so 
that will do, unless there is anything else you 
would prefer?” 

“I should like something elee desides, if I 
may have it ?’’ she laughed, resting ber hand 
upon his shoulder. 

“You shall have it, my dear, if I can give it 
to you!" he replied, smiling at her. ‘ What 
do you want?” 

“T want the large holly-tree covered with 
red berries at the corner of the grass walk, 
with the little bed in front of it; and in 
that bed I should like you to let me place a 
great tree-stamp full of Christmas roses, and 
I shali call it my winter.garden, and have it 
all to my myself. May J, dear guardian?” 
"Of course you may |” he answered, looking 
up at the pretty animated face above his 
head. ‘ Rose, I would do a great deal more 
to please you than that! Ask some greater 
favour of me; and who knows but that some 
day I may seek a boon of you in return?” 

‘Will you?” she replied. ‘‘I should like 
that. I have so longed to be of use to you in 
your trouble, and to be a comfort to you, dear 
Mr. Hilhouse! You cannot imagine how 
gtieved I have felt for you!” 

“I think I can,” he returned, witha smile. 
‘‘ You are a warm-hearted, affectionate girl, 
and your interest is very welcome to me in my 
— for I have been very sorrowfal, my 

ear!”’ 

‘I am sure you have.” 

‘And TI have still many worries of which 
you know bnt little. -Ellen and Mr. Travers 
cause me much anxiety, and my son too.” 

“Is anything wrong with Captain Hil- 
hous?” she asked, with interest. 

‘“« My dear,” replied the Rector, noticing it, 
** my son is not worthyof a thought from you— 
not one! He was fully aware of my wishes as 
regarded the choice of a wife, and he has put 
them entirely aside. My dear, I wanted you 
for my daughter, but it is not to be. Cecil 
has engaged himself elsewhere, andI do not 
approve of his choice at ail.” 

* Then it cannot be Mrs. Charlton,” she 
said, a little wistfally, her colour rising, ‘ for 
ske is a favourite of yours. Still, I thought 
he liked her when he came from Gibraltar, 
but Nelly said no to my fancy.” 

‘*Has it disappointed you, Rose?’ asked 
Mr. Hilhouse, with wonderful softness for 
him. “Come down from that exalted perch, 
dear child, and tell me what is in your 
heart.” ; 

And he almost lifted her to the ground, and 
led her over to the old leathered covered sofa 
in the shadows, where the rosy tints of the 
pretty lamp did not reach,.and he took both 
her hands in his as he:sat beside her. 

“Ob, no,” she answered, with a slight 
quiver about her lips, ‘I'm not exactly di 
eppointed. I’m sure i’m not what Nell calls 
‘in love,’ for I couldn't go into any of the 
ecatasies over Captain Hilhouse which she 
does over Laurence Travers. But J liked your 
son very much ; and Nellie thought he meant 
to ask me to marry him some day. Yousee I 
am honest, Mr, Hilhonuse.”’ 

* Quite right, Rose; and you would have! 
accepted my son?”’ 

She reflected a moment, then she turned 
her truthful face to his. 

“Yes! he ia very mice, and a ‘ect 
gentleman. I should ‘have acce him.' 
You see Iam not like other girls. Most have 
home ties, 





iso wanted you to come homes 


sisters, I have no natural claim on anyone, 


father, mother, -brothers, and.|- 


and it ie sad for a girl to feel she belongs to 
no one. It does not much matter toa man 
if he is alone in the world, but it is awful for 
a girl. A woman, like a dog, wants a home 
anda master. I have neither, you see, and 
am dependent — you for kindness, almost 
charity, I am afraid.” 

*\ No, mo, my dear ; it is not so bad as that, 
This is your home, and fam your guardian, 
legally and morally, and when you come of 
age, there will be something of your own.” 

“Yes, that is just it; bat I can’t live on 
something, You see I have been brought up 
with extravagant tastes, I'm afraid. I like 
pretty things, and want to. bave them for my 
own. I'm lazy, and require servants to wait 
upon me, I shudder to think what would 

if I had to earn my own living. I 
should not keep the situation of a governess 
for — might 

oe rou 
he said, archly. 
able, Rosy, and shoald not mind engaging you 
myself at all. What do you say,dear? Will 
you come and help me with my work, and 
share my pleasures with me?”’ 

“ You are a dear, kind old guardy,” she 
answered, twining her arms about him ; “and 
do know I am very sorry, but.at one time 
I didn’t like you at all, and thodght you hard 
and cross; now I know you were only un- 
happy ” : : 

“ Waa I ever cross'to you?” he inquired, a 
little reproachfully. 

“No, never ; you have always been the best 
of guardians to me, and co was dear Mrs, 
Hilhouse. She was like a mother to me, and I 
do miss her so much!” and tears started to 
the eyes of the impulsive girl, and her lips 

to tremble. 


* Don’t fret, Rose, don't fret,” said the 
Revtor, soothingly. ‘If you feel it sv, what 
m16t her loss be to me ?’’ 

“T can’t bear to think, but you still have 
Captain Hilhonse and your daughters to love 

ou.”’ 

: “I am not so sure of that, Cecil has 
completely thrown me over and gone against 
my wishes, as you know. Marion will never 
‘be the girl she was before we went to Mentone, 
and I do not find much comfort or com- 
panionship in her now. As for Ellen,” and 
bis face darkened, “I -have cause to be 
seriously vexed with her,and can only conclude 
that she cares nothing for me or my wishee. 
So you see, Rose, 1am nearly as much alone 
in the world as you are, a fact which should 
draw us together, and make us desire to help 
eack other in our solitary lives.” 

“Indeed, I do wish to help you,” she 
answered, kindly, ‘‘ but let me jost finish 
decorating dear Mra. Hilbonse's picture; I 
shouldn't like to leave it half cone.” 

“She was a wonderful wife and woman, 
Rose,” ke said, regretfully. ‘‘I have been 
telling myself, nowhere could I find such 
another, but my thought was reproved to- 
night by a humble creature, who pointed out 
to me that all things are. possible to.Him who 
gave mny dear Emma to me, and has seen fit 
to take her away again.” 

Rese halted upon the first step of the ladder, 
with a bough of holly in her hand, and looked 
at him in surprise. 

“No,” she answered, decidedly, ‘ there 
could never beanother Mrs. Hilhouse!” and 
having 80 decided, she ascended the steps, and 
went on with her decorations. 2 

For @ few moments the Rector remained 
silent, with his eyes cast down upon the ground, 
then he lifted them to the lithe figure abcve 
him, and smiled, and after a pause, he rose 
and went once more-over to her 4 

* You are wrong there, my dear!”’ he said, 
“there could be @ second Mra. Hilhouse; and 
Rose, I will let you into «secret. It 
there will be eome day.” 

Rose D'Aroy let the holly fail from her 
hand in astonishment, and sat down upon the 
‘top of the .ateps to gaze at -bim in her bewilder- 
men 


take that of a companion,” 
“ J find you very companion- 





t. - “ 
| Qh! L.don't believe it}” she gasped. “1 
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don't believe you-will ever: marry again,” she 
added, spasmodically, at length. 

«“ She was so good,” she continued, in a low 
voice ‘Noone could ever satisfy you after 
her, I'm sure.” 

« But if 7 thought they could,” he replied, 
kindly taking her hand in his. 

««T should be so sorry!” 

“ Why, Rose?” 

“For many reasons; but I will only refer 
to those which concern me. This'is'my only 
home, you see, and I have no one but you and 
your family. And if yeu brought a wife 
home, she would not wish me to stop here, 
nor should I care to stay. ‘You see Mrs. 
Hilhonse ‘was my mother’s friend, and -she 
left me iv her care.” 

“ And mine! I was especially mentioned as 
one of your guardians, although I @id not 
personally know either of your parents. They 
felt they could trust anyone in whom my 
Emma confided. Do you think I should let 
you leave the Rectory, my child, before you 
are of age? Certainly not, Rose. I know 


what my duty is, and under no circumstances | 


shall I in any way depart fromthe expreseetl 
wishes of your mother,” 

* But U shall be in the way if, if——” 

“Tf Ismarry egain ?”* 

“ Yes, I meant that.” - 

“Do not trouble yourself about that, my 
dear,” he answered ; “finish your picture, and 
ist us talk the matter over ;” and he picked 
up o holly boughs and placed them in her 
hands. . 

She obeyed him without further parley, 
and he helped her down, and once more Jed 
her ta the sofa, and drew her near to him. 

“When I proposed to my beloved Emma,” 


he said, slowly, ‘‘she had no idea that I had | 


chosen her for my wife; but she never had 
reason to regret trasting to my judgment. 
Mrs. Hilhouse and I never had one qtarrel 
through all the years of our married life," 

But he omitted to add thet this fact was 
entirely owing to her goodness and sweetness 
of disposition.. 

‘My dear Emma,” he continued, slowly, 
“never shrank from a known duty, and I 
want you, little Rose, to take a leszon from 
her. I am g to show you a duty, and I 
hope you will not only not shrink from it, but 
that you will gladly entertain it, and carry it 
out cheerfally.’” 

“I will if Iocan,” she returned brightly, 
(without owen of what was coming. 

‘Dear Mr, Hilhouse, I should Zike to feel that 
I was of some use in the world.” 

“That is just the answer I expected. from 
you,” he replied, beaming upon her. ‘“ Rove, 
I have watched you for some time, and believa 
you are genuine and good, and that in you 
Heaven ‘has sent me another helpmate, who 
will no less cheer me along Hife’s road than 
my poor lost Emma, whoze love and devotion 
you will, I am sure, emulate. You are young, 
my dear, to ‘be raised to such a position, but I 
am not afraid to trust you. You need no 
longer be withopt a home of your own —nd 
longer be without a protector, or daily duties. 
I did not mean to speak to you at present, mv 
little Rose; but it is best you should know 
what is? in ay heart, and that you should 
appreciate my love for you. Yow are the wife 
I have chosen, Rose, and I am going to take 
care of you so long as I live; and when I die, 
which, in the course of nature, I shall probably 
do before you, why, my dear, you will find I 
have left ‘you well provided for. Come, kiss 
me, swest girl! and tell me you are pleased 
that I have arranged things for our mutaal 
happiness,” and he caught her by hoth hand, 
and looked amorously into the startled and 
changing face. 

“ Oh ! don’t, please, don’t!” she murmured, 
shrinking’ from him for the first time, now 
that she at last understood his meaning. “TI 
can’t, oh’! indeéd, I couldn't!" 

“ eo don’t eae ems is for Lg = own 
¢ Present, my dear; mma 
didn’t when first I Jaked m= Bho was as 
surprised as you are, little Rose, but, like her, 


"you will soon ren what your duty is. I gave 
. her a week to think of it, dear, and I wi!l do the 
, Same by you; and at the erd of that time 
, you will decide in my favour,” and once more 
' he stooped over her, end kissed her. 

| She struggled a little, and emerged from his 
' embrace rosy red. 

“‘ Oh ! don’t, please don’t !’' she said again, 
and yet Rose was scarcely angry with the 
, Rector for the liberty be had taken, although, 
; at the same time, she didn’t altogether like it. 
, She felt vexed and pleased by turns. A con- 
' quest is a: eonquest, be the victim ever so 
| much & widower upon the shady side of fifty; 
, and having made a conquest gave to Rose an 
' agreeable sense of power! Moreover, it was 
| her first offer, and most new sensations are 
' pleasant, 
| So the girl was glad to have had one 
' made'to her, even though she had no love 
| for Mr, Hilhouse, and the thought of becom- 

ing his wife had rot once entered her mind. 
! And now that he hsd-placed it there bimself 
, Bhe had no dezire, no impulce, to socept his 
' offer. Onthe contrary, she mentally pnt ont 

her hands to ward offany ‘ench definite idea ; 
and he saw in her eyes that such was the 
) case. 
j ‘Say nothingst present, Rose,” he said, 
' ‘kindly. “ Before the week is ended you will 
| have considered the matter in all its bearings, 
; and will have decided in my favour. And re- 
member, dear, you have my harpiness to care 
: for now as well your own. I should be very 
lonely, Rose, if yon were not to accept my offer; 
but I have'no fear ; you willaccept it, dear, and 
we shall be very happy together ; and now, do 
not look ¢o scared, one, and do not forget 
that what has between us is in strict 
confidence. You must not tell anyone ; nor 
can we be married’at present, Rose.” 

“Oh !-of course not,’ faltered the girl; 
“ard oh’! dear Mr. Hilhouse, should you 
mind very much if I thought—that—that—I 
shonldn't suit you?” 

_* Vety much, my child; but you will not do 
80. Good-night.” And hé stretched out his 
hand to her, and heli hers captive. She 
fluttered and blushed, and binshed and fint- 
tered around him, then rushed in confusion 
from the room, for he certainly showed every 
intention of concluding his benediction with 
another warm embrace. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
CAUGHT | 


Wuen the evening passed, and Marion did 
not return to “ The Nest,”.Mrs. Charlton 
wrote a note to Mrs. King, accepting the doc- 
tor’s invitation to dinner the following day— 
not feeling she could bear's solitary meal with 
so many p3infal thtogs oppressing her mind, 
and only the shadows from the pastas her 
companions. 

‘«T'm glad the little widow is coming,” said 
Dr. King, ashe handed the note back to his 
wito, ** but it means that there's something in 
the wind, nevertheless, and my mind misgives 
mo that it’s nothing pleasant. I saw that 
crawling creature’ Biggs coming ont of the 
Rector’s gate as I was passing there just now, 
and wherever he is there is generally mischief 
brewing. Hle’s so fond of under!akiog; I wish 
he would bury himself, and rid the parish of 
one nuisance, at any rate.’’ 

“You're very hard on Sam, John!” 
langhed Mrs. fen 4 ‘*I suppose ke hay his 
good -pélaite, liks the rest of us.” 

* Perhaps, my dear; but they’re so fine, T 
should want stronger glasses than mine to 
discover them.” 

“I hope nothing hes gone wrong at the 
Rectory, I'm sure,” continued the little 
woman, thoughtfully ; ‘‘ bat it does seem odd 
Mrs, Charlton should not epend her Christ- 
mas with them, after #}l she has done for them. 
She's a good little soul !’”” 

“A better never breathed, and that fellow 
Cecil ought to have made her happy long 
ago! 











E 


‘* Well, dear, I suppose he does not care for 
her in that way.” 

“Oh! doesn't he? It is not that. Why 
he risked his life for hers. Depend upon it he 
was head over ears in love with her then.”’ 

“Oh! John, Mr. Charlton was alive at that 
time!” 

“Yes; more’s the pity; but, my dear, 
hearts are not automatons, and they will 
speak sometimes.” 

‘I do hope Cecil Hithouse didn’t, at any 
rate,” returned the small matron, stiffly. 

‘“‘ Of course not, my love; or, at all events, 
not loud enough for Mrs. Grundy to hear ; and 
he’s an idiot not to secure his prize, for Mrs. 
Charlton is as devoted to him as he to her.” 

* And she will be a good match for him too,” 
continued the lady: “T should think he will 
leave the service, and cdis- 974 Vee at ih 
‘Nest,’ ”’ 

The doctor chuckled, remembering the 
sticking plaster he had prescribed for ove of 
the little widow's admirers; but he said no 
thing, and ran off to the surgery to make np 
his medicines, and presently rushed back 
again with a newsp’ per in his hand. 

«I forgot to show you this, my dear, That 
fellow Gresham is married, and here’s a glow- 
ing account of the wedding! Poor Marion? 
how that girl worshipped the scoundrel! I 
wish I'd made him eat his own hat the first 
time I brought him in to tea here. Those con- 
founded tassels might have stuck in his throat, 
and finished his career of mischief !” 

“ And fancy Miss Hilhouse falling in love 
with him, too. He must have pretended he 
cared for her, the same as he did for Matilda 
Slowcombe and others,” said Mrs, King. 

‘Oh, [have no patience with Aunt Mary 
Ann! The Welsh verdict upon the death of 
Mrs. Winifred Price would come in suitably 
there—‘ Sarve herright!’” . 

“‘ Yet how very nice and pleasant he was!” 

“So the Bishop’s daughter thought, oc 
doubt !”’ 

‘* And he took so to our dear children! ” 

“Oh, didhe? Well, you know, I questioned 
that fact at the time, and told you so.” 

* You never will let me have an peitice, 
John,” answered his wife, a little irritably. 

“ My dear, have a dozen if yon like, but be 
careful to found them upon truth,” he re- 
turred, as he made for the door again. ‘The 
bride was the most lovely one ever seen, of 
course, my love, and her costume was supplied 
by Worth, and was unique; and there is a list 
of all the wedding presents, with all the best 
names in England asdonors. Gresham is one 
of the cleverest men of his day—you'll be in- 
terested in the account.” 

And Mrs. King was ixterested, notwithetand- 
ing that she heartily condemned the gentle- 
man’s flirtations. 

“ But of course there’s an end of them now,’ 
she said to her husband that night, the last 
thing, as she put ont the light, and the doctor 
answered from among the pillows. 

“That it didn’t at all follow!”—a remark 
for which little madam lectured him unti! she 
found by his breathing that he was asleep ! 


(Te be continued.) 
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Interestinc To Praycours.—Many patient 
and far-seeing people devote much time and 
money to the making of theatrical scrap books 
or albums, We number among our acquaint- 
ances several such individaals, and cannot 
praise too highly their patience in performing 
their task. A theatrical scrapbook properly 
made is, in fact, a tistory of the contemporary 
drama. Every time a new piece is produced 
the theatrical scrapbook maker procures a 
programme of the performance, the most 
distinctive criticisms which appear on it, 
any paragraphs relating to the piece, together 
with all woodcuts, photographs, &c., that can 
be procured of the scenes and those who act 
in them, The varied material thus obtained 
is duly arranged and pasted down, the result 
being a most interesting one for those who 
care about the modern stage. 
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YOUR MONUMENT. 


-Oo— 


A MARBLE monument of whita, 
Inlaid with characters of light, 
May tell a golden story ; 
May add a weight to some great name, 
Or bolster up departing fame— 
May even give to deeds of shame 
A semblance of true glory. 


But build you up before you die 
A monument so grand and high 
That angels e’en may wonder ; 
A pile that will the tempests mock, 
That, based upon the solid rock, 
No lightning's flash —no thunder’s shock 
Can ever rend asunder. 


The wherewithal this pile totrear 
Lies all about us far and near, 
And waits but earnest labour ; 
Doing a good and noble deed— 
Early sowing a precious seed — 
Helping a brother in his need, 
A falling friend, or neighbour. 


The prayer of faith sent up to Heaven, 
A cup of water freely given, 
A tear for sorrow’s story ; 
All these will help to raise on high, 
Its summit reaching to the sky, 
Linked with a name that ne'er can die, 
A monument of glory. 


M. A. K. 
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LADY LILITH. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XV. 
Tuar her aunt had not made a mistake when 


-she declared she saw Lyndhurst enter the 


‘Rosary ”’ Lilith soon became aware; for some 
four days later she herself was a chance wit- 
ness of his departure from the cottage, and 
thus became convinced, beyond possibility of 
a doubt, that Lady Lester's assertion was 
correct. 

Strangely enough, he preserved a complete 
silence regarding his acquaintance with the 
tenant of the cottage, and Lilith was far too 
proud to ask his confidence. But the secrecy 
was not without its effect on her, and the semi- 
friendliness which had existed between hus- 
band and wife before Colin's visit to London, 
was succeedei by a coldness and indifference, 
to the fall as great as that immediately 
following their marriage. 

It was from Colin himself that she learned 
Sic Horace Dalton had arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood. And as he gave her the news 
Lyndhurst looked at her very earnestly, for it 
etrack him that she received it less asa matter 
of surprise than as a matter of course. 

“‘ Perhaps you were aware that he intended 
coming?” he saggested, and Lilith found her- 
self colouring almost guiltily under the in- 
sinuation. Nevertheless, although she would 
not beiray Lady Lester's confidence, she 
scorned to tell a lie, 

_ “Yes. I knew Sir Ralph Sinclair had 
invited him; bat I was ignorant that he had 
accepted the invitation.” 

*' There could not be much room for doubt on 
that point,” with the nearest approach toa 
sneer that he would it himself; and it 
was clear that he was far from pleased at the 
turn events had taken. ‘“‘Do you think,” he 
continued, “ that your aunt is likely to invite 
him here?” 

“Certainly,” Lilith answered, coldly. “They 
were always very friendly with each other 
before Sir Horace left England, and there is 
no reason why their friendship should not be 
rcnowed now that he has returned.” 

That such was the case Colin soon received 
ocalar demonstration, for the very next day 





the Baronet called at Seaview, and, without! 


much pressing, was induced to stay to tea. 

Lady Lester welcomed him with cordial 
warmth, quietly ignoring the fact that there 
had ever been anything between him and her 
niece. 

Marcella was summoned to the room, much 
to her disgast, and made to pour out the tea ; 
and the hostess took every opportanity of 
thrusting the poor girl forward, while Sir 
Horace, readily taking the cue, devoted him- 
self to her with great assiduity. 

‘Really,’ he said, gallantly, when she 
entered the room, ‘' I should hardly have 
knowa you, Miss Laster! You have so altered 
and—improved, I was going to say, but I sup- 

I hardly dare ventare to such a length. 
owever, I may tell you how delighted I am 
to renew your acquaintance.” 

Marcella bowed quietly, but took no farther 
notice of the compliment, although her 
mother listened to it with delight. Lilith, 
who had already spoken to Sir Horace, 
— herself industriously with her 
embroidery, and did not even look up while 
the Baronet seated himself beside her cousin, 
and attempted to engage her in conversation. 

éy Lester was in ecstacies at the attention 
-paid to Marcella, whom she already saw—in 
imagination—the heroine of a grand ceremony 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square. All the 
same, she was a little surprised at the readi- 
ness with which Sir Horace had risen to the 
bait, for she was quite shrewd enough to 
know that Marcella was far outshone in 
personal beauty by her cousin, and it seemed 
to her a trifle strange that the Baronet 
should so pointedly a the lovely girl 
with whom twelve months ago he had been 
so deeply in love. 

Lady Lester was too much a woman of the 
world to show her hand at this early stage of 
the game. It is true she casually asked 
Marcella to sing,—knowing that Sir Horace 
was passionately fond of music—and that 
she pressed him to drop in at Seaview when- 
ever he felt inclined, but with this much she 
was content ; and when the Baronet left, she 
flattered herself that she had played her 
cards so well that he had not even suspected 
the end she had in view. 

She might not have felt quite so self-satia- 
fied if she had seen the smile that wreathed 
his lips as he found himself outside the 
house, and paused a moment on the steps to 
light a cigar. 

“You are very clever, my lady,” he 
muttered, with an evil glitter in his hand- 
some eyes. ‘ Very clever, and very charm- 
ing too, when you will, but it strikes me you 
have found your match at last. Want your 
daughter to be Lady Dalton, do you? Well, 
stranger things have happened in this very 
strange world ere now, and J should be the 
last ype to discourage you in such a 
laudable attempt—at any rate, at this stage 
of the nga al 

For the next few days he was a constant 
visitor at Seaview. It happened that the 
weather wags wet and gloomy, so the three 
ladies could not get out, and were therefore 
always together in the drawing-room after 
luncheon. Maroella, at her mother’s instiga-. 
tion, was forced to take special pains with 
her toilette, and Lady Lester took care that 
she should attire herself in the most becom- 


ing dresses. She yielded without demar to all | 


her mother's suggestions—as a matter of fact, 
she seemed too weak and apathetic to battle 
against them; and, sometimes, when Lilith 
noticed how quiet and listless she was, she 
found it difficult to believe that she was the 
same girl, who had been so passionately 
vehement in her vows of faith to her 
absent lover, on the morning after the Lynd- 
hursts’ arrival. 

She said something of this sort to her one 
day, nn Marcella shivered a little as she 
replied,— 

“Tam not surprised that you wonder at m 
inconsistency, but you must remember that 
have two selves—the one I show before my 


mother, which is the false one, and the one [ 
keop hidden away, which is the true one.” 

“ Bat this is cowardica !’’ Lilith exclaimed, 
rather contempiuously ; and her cousin mada 
no effort to deny the imputation. 

“That may ba, I ama coward, I knowit, 
and that is what makes me fear that m 
mother has it in her power to do with mo 
what she wills.” 

Lilith attempted to reason and remonstrats 
with her, but it was no good. Maroella's mini 
was of that phlegmatic, torpid description, 
which is ever slow to receive an impression, 
but which retains old ones with a tenacity 
which it is well-nigh impossible to shake, 
Occasionally the long smouldering feelings 
burst forth into flame as Marcella’s had dona 
in answer to her cousin's first questions; but 
whether the resolve she then expressed would 
be lasting or not, Lilith was unable to decide, 

Sometimes, but not often, Colin was present 
daring Sir Horace’s visits, and his manner to 
the Baronet was distinguished by the same 
cold courtesy—very closely allied to contempt 
—with which he had hitherto treated him. 
That Sir Horace was galled by it, Lady Lilith, 
who knew him well, could see; bat he was 
careful to repress his chagrin, and avoided 
speaking to Lyndhurst more than he could 
possibly help. 

His attentions to Marcella continued, and 
although he neither did nor said anything 
likely to compromise himself, he still paid 
her sufficient compliments to induce Lady 
Lester to believe in the final success of her 
scheme. 

His object in this was twofold. Firstly, he 
wis to secure a firm footiog in Lady 
Lester’s house, and, secondly, to awake in 
Lilith’s breast the spirit of jealousy, and in 
both of these objects he believed he had 
succseded. Very frequently, when he was 
talking to Marcella, he would look up to fiad 
her cousin’s gaze fixed upon him in earnest 
scrutiny, and although she seldom took part 
in the conversation, yet she was invariably an 
attentive listener, especially when Sir Horace 
himself spoke. 

For the rest, her demeanour was quiet and 
reserved—even sad, for a cloud of melancholy 
had again fallen upon‘her life, and the Baronet 
told himself triumphantly, that love for him 
was the causeof it. In his eyes she grew more 
beautiful day by day, and it is certain that 
never had she seemed to him so attractive. 
His was one of those natures which care little 
for the fruit that is ready to fall into their 
hands—it is the topmost bough, which is far 
out of reach, that looks moat alluring to their 
covetous gaze. ‘ 

“Of course, my dear Lilith,” said Lady 
Lester, one morning, when she and her niece 
were alone, ‘‘ you see the direction in which 
affairs are tending between Sir Horace and 
Marcella?” 

“You mean that he is paying her a good 
deal of attention?” queried Lilith, calmly. 

“Yes; no one could possibly help observing 
it.” 

“ And are you of opinion that his intentions 
are serious?” 

“ Serious /"’ almost screamed Lady Leater. 
“Of course they are; how can you doubt it? 
Indeed, matters have arrived at such a crisid 





that I thought it my duty to make sundry in- 
uiries with dto Sir Horace’s past life. 
t is always well to be off with the old love be- 
fore You are on with the new, and I wanted to 
be qaite sure that the old love was off.” 
‘© What do you mean ?"’ asked her niece, 12 
@ voice that had — slightly unateady. 
“Why, this? You remember the report of 
his engagement to the American heiress, Miss 
Recuero?” Lilith nodded, assentingly. “ Well, 
Miss Recuero happens to be staying with a 
friend of ours—Mrs.. Cassilis, go I wrote 
to her to find out for me fall particulars of the 
affair, and here is her answer,” pointing, 94 
she spoke, to a letter in her lap. 
“And Mrs. Casailis tells you that there never 
was anything between them?” asked Lilith, 





hastily. 
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“On the contrary, they were actually en- 
geged,” Lady Lester replied, with composure ; 
“and it was only after his urc'e’s death that 
gir Horace, finding himself richer than he had 
expected, began to neglect his fiancée, who 
thereupon became assured that it was her 
fortune, not hereelf, that had attracted him. 
Being an independent sort of young lady she 
at once released him, and so, when he came 
pack to England, he was perfectly free,” 

“Ig this trae?” breathed Lilith, faintly, as 
she remembered the Baroret’s solemn denial 
at Dover, when she taxed him with his engage. 
ment to the American heiress. 

“Quite true. Mrs. Cassilis had the story 
from Miss Recuero herself. You can see the 
letter if you like.” 

Lilith read it, and, after doing so, had no 
longer ® doubt that Sir Horace had wilfully 
deceived her, and had even so far forgotten 
what was due to his honour as to tell a deli- 
berate lie. 

The revelation was a great shock to her—a 
bitter senna reality after the delusion 
of a dream. that was romantic in her 
nature had been entwined round the image of 
her first lover ; and even though duty had bade 
her forget him, she had not been able to control 
her wandering fancy from dwelling on the 
happy hours they had spent together before 
his departure from England. He had been 
her ideal of all manly perfection, as he was of 
manly beauty ; and, lo! she had been enshrining 
an idol whose feet were of commonest clay ! 

“ After this, you will hardly permit him to 
continue his visits here?” she said, presently. 

Lady Lester seemed surprised at the noticn. 

“Why not? Everything is broken off now, 
so it will not make any difference to Marcella.’”’ 

“But the shame of it—his dishonourable 
conduct ?” 

“Oh, my dear!” exclaimed Lady Lester, 
with an amused laugh. ‘“ Even yet you are 
nothing better than a child in a good many 
things. I don’t say that Sir Horace’s conduct 
was strictly honourable, but there was nothing 
absolutely bad about it. It was quite natural 
that when he was penniless he should wish to 
marry an heiress, whether he cared for her or 
not; but when he himself grew rich—why, 
then it was another matter; and I really can’t 
blame him for throwing over an ugly girl 
whom he didn’t care for. I wished to assure 
myself of the true state of the case, and now I 
shall take no further notice, aad the sooner he 
and Marcella get engaged, the better I shall be 

leased.” 

Her ladyship’s morals were not of the 
strictest, and Lilith had hard work to re- 
press a little movement of disgust as she 
finished epeaking. 

Instead, however, of expressing an opinion, 
she said, abruptly,— 

‘Marcella looks very ill again.” 

_ “Do you think so? Now, I fancied she was 
improving.” 

“She became a little better the first day or 
two after I came, but lately she has gone back. 
She grows thinner and paler every day.” 

“ But it suits her to be thin and pale! When 
ahe was robust, and had rosy cheeks, and a 
waist of twenty-eight inches, she looked for 
all the world like a dairymaid! I am eure I 
used to feel quite ashamed of her sometimes. 
Whereas now she is certainly very interesting- 
lcoking, if not pretty.” 

The heartlessness of this speech did not 
seem to strike its utterer, who complacently 
smoothed out the folds of her soft velvet gown, 
and then got op and arranged her curls in 
front of @ mirror. 

“TI don't see that the question of pallor 
being an improvement to Marcella mends 
matters in the slightest degree,” Lilith said, 
with a dash of angry contempt, ‘‘ when it is 
simply an indication of ill-health!” 

“She wants rousing up,” answered Lady 
Lester, rather annoyed at her niece's persis- 
tance, “If she gets engaged to Sir Horace, 
she will soon improve. The excitement 


ot looking after her trousgeau will be baer 
than any medicine to her. You see I w 








girls’ natures better than you do, my dear 
Lilith.”’ 

Lilith did not gainsay the assertion, and 
s00n afterwards left the room and proceeded 
to attire herself for going out, for the weather 
had suddenly changed, and, instead of low 
clouds and rain, the rky was blue and the air 
frosty. 

She told no one of ker intention, for she felt 
a desire to be alone, and the presence of 
Marcella would have been only one degree more 
seprortable than that of her mother, 

Without thinking much of where she was 
going, Lilith took the path leading past the 
Rosary, and so on to the cea, or rather, to 
the cliffs above the sea, from whence a grand 
view of the ocean could be obtained. 

The sea was rough to-day, white fringes of 
foam crested the waves as they rolled in, and 
a low, sullen roar made itself audible, like an 
angry beast, crying out for prey. 

Lilith shuddered as she looked Gown from 
where she stood, and wondered what would be 
her fate if by chence she lost her foothold 
and fell. There could not be much doubt 
about it, for below there rose up the sharp, 


jagged points of rcck, even more terrible than ; 


the sea itself, and to be dashed upon them 
meant certain death. 


The sound of her own name, spoken bya , 
man’s voice, made her turn round, and then |; 


she found herself confronted by Sir Horace 
Dalton. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


‘* Linita!” he said, and there was a curious 
change in his voice, which the was quick to 
notice. It was not the quiet, almost cold 
tone in which he had lately addressed her, 
neither was it the casual voice of a friend 
unexpectedly meeting another. Its signific- 
ance startled her, inasmuch as it told her 
that this encounter was no accident, but the 
reeult of premeditation on his part. 

‘* What brings you here?’ she asked, coldly, 
ignoring bis outetretched hand. 

“I was on my way to Seaview when I saw 
you leave it, so I followed you,” he returned, 
with calm assurance, and as he spoke he came 
a little nearer. ‘‘I wanted to speak to you 
alone, and it seemed a favourable chance of 
obtaining an interview.” 

“T am at a loss to know why you should 
wish for one,” Lilith said, with a slight curl 
of her ecarlet lips. 

“Are you, indeed?” he exclaimed, rather 
reproachfully. ‘‘ At Seaview there has been 
no chance of my uttering a word to you that 
was not liable to be overheard.” 

‘‘ But there is nothing that you can bave to 
ssy to me which the whole world is not 
welcome to overhear |” 

Sir Horace gazed at her for a moment in 
puzzled wonderment, not unmixed with ad- 
miration—which latter was, in effect, fully 
deserved, for she looked rarely beautiful as 
she stood there facing him, her head well- 
thrown back, her cheeks flushed, her eyes 
foll of angry defiance. The cold, criep sun- 
shine fe)l upon her perfect face, and her figure 
was clearly outlined against the eky line. Be- 
hind her, the dark fir plantations s!oped down 
to Seaview; below lay the vast, unquiet 
ocean. 

It was a picture that stamped itself on 
his consciousness, with a clearness and force 
never to be obliterated. 

All in a minute his face changed, the ex- 
pression of his eyes becoming transformed 
from astonishment to comprehension. It 
flashed upon him that the reason why his 
companion greeted him so coldly was jealousy 
—jealousy of Marcella, and he emiled, well 
satiefied at the idea. 

‘“‘T bave something to say to you now, 
which, at all events, thall be uttered to your 
ears alone,” he declared; “and when you have 
heard it you will unders'and my condact 
better. Do you think that I sm euch a foolas 
Lady Lester supposes me to be? Do you think 


that Iam really in love with her daughter, and 
that is why I have been so constant in my 
visits to Seaview? Pehaw!” he laughec, 
contemptuously, ‘‘ I have pretended to fail in 
with her ladyship’s views, because, in so 
Going, I have had a better chance of prosecut- 
ing my own. It was for your sake, Lilith— 
yours, and none other’s—that I accepted Sir 
Ralph Sinclair's invitation ; and I have pze- 
tended to pay attention to Marcella Leater 
simply for the purpose of throwing duet in 
the eyes of those people who would wtherwiso 
have done their best to prevent cur meeting !”’ 

Heo spoke co rapidly that Lilith had no 
chance of interrupting him, and he was so 
thorcugbly blinded by vanity that it did not 
strike him she would be likely to resent this 
; Speech. Even now he left her no time for 
| reply, for he ceized her hands and held them 
j tight, in spite of her struggles to release 

them. 
“ Yes, Lilith, you must hear me, I can 
_ keep silence no longer, and the time for action 
has come, I have restrained myself as long 
as I was able, bué my love is a fire before 
| whose strength all barriers are burned away. 
Lilith !— my darling !—my queen !—I care for 
you now a thousand times more than I Cid 
| even in the old days before your marriage. I 
cannot live without you! Come to me—leave 
the uncongenial companion whom the law has 
given you for a husband—leave micery, and 
that mocking shadow which the world calls 
duty, for a lover whose every heart-beat is 
yours alone—who adores you with all the 
fervour of natare—whose passion will never 
change, even with the lapse of years!” 

His eloquence was so swift, his manner so 
impassioned, that just at first Lilith was tco 
utterly bewildered to find words in which to 
reply ; and he, putting his own construction 
on her silence, and still holding her hands— 
which now lay, limp and pagsive in his— 
went on. 

“T have wealth equal to Colin Lyndhursi’s, 
and I will give you everything that he has not 
given you—sympathy acd happiness. We will 
go away from England—away to Italy or 
Greece, or come other sunny Jand where life is 
one long dream of delight, and where nature 
outvies herself in beauty—we will eail over 
emooth seas to those lovely islands of which 
we have read, but which we have never hoped 
to see, and through it all, we will love each 
other as Romeo and Juliet loved—we will 
only part with death |” 

By this time comprehension bad come to 
her, and with a violent effort she wrenched 
her hands from his, and stood a little dis- 
tance away—white, even to the lips. 

‘You mean,” she said—and each word 
dropped her lips with a distinctness absolutely 
startling —‘‘ you mean you wish me to leava 
my husband, forsake my marriage vows, 
render myself an object of scorn to every 
pure woman and honourable man—you mean 
this?” 

‘IT mean that you should show ycurself 
superior to all such trivial, frivolous contidera- 
tions, that you should defy the world, think- 
ing it well lost for love.” 

“For love!” she repeated, with a litila 
mirthlees laugh. ‘Yea; I did once think I 
loved you, but that was when I suppored you 
to te noble, honest, true. Since then I have 
learned my mistake; and now——” 

She paused, not because she bad no more to 
cay, but from sheer inability to proceed, as 
she thought of the terrible indignity this man 
had put upon her. She had loved him, 
Heaven alone knew how dearly; ehe had 
suffered for him, wept tears of blood at hia 
falseness ; and now she knew how he had de- 
ceived her, how he had been willing to barter 
her pure maiden love for the gold of ancther 
woman, z 

Swiftly, passionately, she turned upon him, 
and her voice, though hardly raised above a 
whisper, was fall of deep, concentrated ecorn. 

‘‘Now I know you as you are,” she said. 
« This afternoon, Lady Lester herself was tha 
medium _throngh which I learned your 
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treachery, and I despise you for it more than 
Ican say. You gave me your word of honour, 
you swore to me on my wedding-day that you 
had never been engaged to Miss Recuero; and 
that the report of your betrothal to her was 
mere newspaper gossip, utterly untrue. From 
the lips of Mis: Recnuero herself you have 
been contradicted. You were engaged to her, 
and the engagement was only broken off after 
your uncle’s death!” 

He was taken ata disadvantage, but it was 
only for a moment. 

* And what of that? Ag lovers’ perjuries, 
you know, Jove laughs, and when I proposed 
to Katie Reouero, it was for the simple reason 
that I was literally a pauper, and not selfish 
enough to wish todrag you down to my level. 
1 never loved her—never, never! Even then 
IT was true to you!” 

‘True /" she repeated, scornfally. ‘“ Your 
ideas of truth are strange ones, indeed, so 
strange that I cannot follow them; but——’”’ 

“I see what itis!” he interrupted. ‘! Lady 
Lester has been trying to prejudice you against 
me, and she has, in a measure, succeeded. 
Surely, Lilith, you have strength of mind 
enough to see that self-interest is the only thing 
she cares about; and it would be unworthy of 
yourself to pay attention to what she says. 
Besides,” his tone altering, ‘‘what does it 
matter about the past? That is over and 
done with. It is the present and the future 
that concerns us—the future, which will be all 
golden with love and happiness, if you only 
tcust yourself to me!” 


He bent his head and kissed the hands he | 


bad again taken—warmer caresses he dared 
not attempt, for the place where they stood 
‘was high ground, open to the gaze of anyone 
who might chance to approach either from the 
fir plantation or the beach below. 

“ Never—never—never |! Lilith cried. ‘‘Do 


you think I am as base, as treacherous as j 





yourself? Do you think I am lost to all | 
| hold by.” 
tray the man whose name I bear to misery | 


honour, all self respect, and that I would be- 


even greater than I have already brought upon 
him? You have insulted me, Sir Horace 
Dalton, as I had imagined no man would ever 
have dared to insult me ; you have humiliated 





Sa when eternity seemed already to have 
egun | 

In effect, the crisis did not laet a second, for 
Lilith’s self-control did not desert her, and 
even in the act of falling she made a dezperate 
attempt to catch hold of the sparse grass and 
vegetation growing out of the rock. 

Her attempt succeeded, and she was pre- 
vented from falling by her hold on a small 
shrub or bramble, which she had contrived tc 
grasp. 

The thorns lacerated her fiogers even 
through her gloves, bat of this she was not 
even aware, for all her thoughts were.concen- 
trated on the horror and peril of her situation. 

The cliff on which she had been standing 
shelved over, the course of Time having 
hollowed it out, and loosened huge blocks of 
rocks, which lay heaped up on the sands 
below—the incoming tide now lapping round 
their base. Tho bash by which Lilith was 
holding, and which swayed unsteadily under 
her weight, was growing at a distance of not 
more than three feet from the top of the cliff, 
so that, at first sight, the task of rescuing 
her would not seem to present much difficulty 
supposing help were rendered immediately. 

Looking up, she saw the pale face of Sir 
Horace peering down at her, white with a 
great iear, and at the sight, she felt a curious 
constriction of the heart, almost as if she. read 
instinctively what his answer to her appeal 
muet be. 

Allremembrance of what had jast happened 
between them passed away from her—as 
things, which have heretofore seemed im- 
portant, dwindle into a mere nothing at the 
approach of death. 

“Help me—save me !"’ she cried, piteously, 
“T cannot hold on much longer! The bush 
will surely give way.” 


‘* How can I save you?” he answered, in a |} 


voice almost us agitated as berown. ‘‘ There 
is not a tree, or anything else by which I can 


“Can you not lean down, and draw me up 
with your arms ?’’ 

** Tmpoesibie!”’ 

‘It is not impossible! If you were a man 
with an atom of courage, you would have 


me into the very dust—lowered me in myown | done it ere this !’" she exclaimed, with sharp 


eyes, and Iwill never forgive you as long as I 
live! Keep back—do not dare approach me! 
I see you in your true colours at last, and I 
despise you from the bottom of my heart. I 
have no words in which to clothe my utter 
contempt!" 

She was splendid in her righteous indigna- 
tion—a queen whose majesty bad been out- 
raged—an empress whose sovereignty was im- 
pugned.. Her wrath was all the decper because 
it did not express itself in lofid words and 
violent gestures; in point of fact, her silvery 
voice was even lower than usoal, but each 
word, sharp and distinct, was charged with 
intensest feeling, and her magnificent eyes 
flashed like drawn steel in the sunshine. 

The Baronet, however, was not the man to 
allow himéelf to be conquered withont a 
struggle. His experience of women had in- 
duced him to believe that if he persevered long 
enough he must surely vanquish in the end, 
and his vanity would not permit him to think 
that Lilith’s former love was indced dead. 
Besides, hia own passion, as be had said, had 
grown too powerfal for him to control, and it 
was obly augmented by resistance. 

In a moment, regardless of possible specta- 
tors, he caught her in his arms, she, mean- 
while, exerting all her efforts to get free. 

The straggle was an unequal one. She, 
with her slender wrists and delicate physique, 
‘was as wax in his hands, and with insolent 
triamph he pressed his lips to hers. 

The contact seemed to give her new strength, 
and, by a forcible effort, she managed to dis- 
engage herself from his arms, but, in her ex- 
citement, she did not notice how near they 
had approached to the edge of the cliff, and, 
as she took a few steps backward in order to 
evade him, her foot slipped and she fell. 

Oh, the awfal, sickening sensations of that 





authority. 

He shook his head, and was genuinely dis- 
tressed, but, all the same, uncgnvinced. - 

‘ If I were to do what you ask it would mean 
death to you and myself. Believe me, Lilith, 
if I thought there was a chance of saving 
you, I would not hesitate for a second. If 
there were a root or @ stamp of a tree— 
anything in which I could insert my foot—I 
cou!d manage it, but thereisnot. Remember 
you are tali, and mederately. heavy, aud my 
wrists are not over and above strong. I 
simply could not pull you up with my own 
unaided efforts, but you. would most certainly 
drag me down!” 

Even at this moment his cowardice filled 
her with a sort of incredulous contempt, and 
her thoughts flew back to the tims before 
when she had been in equally deadly peril, 
and the black waters of the angry river had 
threatened to engulf her. Colin had 
hesitated then, as Sir Horace did now, she 
would have been lying, cold and stiff in her 
grave, these weeks past. 

‘“Go away!’ she cried, in a sudden frenzy 
ofanger. ‘Go away, coward, and leave me 
to die alone! Remember, too, that you are 
the cause of my death!" 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Cowarp as he had proved himself, Sir Horace 
nevertheless had «i fficient manliness to he 
stung into shame by the reproaches of the 
poor girl, who said truly that he was the cause 
of her danger. Indeed, he was deeply distressed 
at her situation, for she was the one person in 
the world upon whom his selfish affections 
were set, and it would have been a libel on 


human nature if he had let her die without 
behalf. 
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making even an effort on her 

He was wearing an Inverness cape, made of 
some heavy kind of tweed, and this he took of 
and began cutting into strips with his penkaife, 
his pur being to knot the strips together, 
throw one end while he kept the other 
himeelf and retired to such a distance from 
the edge of the cliff as would give him morg 

wer of leverage, and at the same time offer 
ess danger to himself as he drew her up. 

‘‘ Hold on a bit longer, I will save you yej |” 
he an encouragingly, as he went on withhis 
tas 


‘*T cannot held on much longer,”’ she replied, 
‘* the bush is slowly loosening itself. 10m the 
soil, and when it gives way I am lost!” 

It was as she had said, The strain on the 
bush was growing tco great, and in a minute 
at most—probably in « few seconds—it would 
have detached itself, and she and. it would be 
precipitated on the rocks below. 

Dalton’s efforts would be too late—before 
his rope was secure the girl would have 

ished. 


peri 

“ Oh, Colin, Colin |’ Lilith murmnared, in. 
voluntarily, “‘if you were here you would not 
let me die! ” ' 

And die she must; there was no’ help for it, 
Every second the frail barrier between her 
and Eternity grew weaker—the loosened soil 
about its roots fell in little showers through 
the air. 

She closed her eyes and tried to resign her. 
self to the inevitable—tried to crush down the 
wild, rebellious. murmuring agsinst a cruel 
destiny which her young heart prompted ; and 
then - then vat heard eth wed age 
and openin eyes beheld Colin, who 
thrown himelf flat.on the top of the cliff, and 
now reached down, and spoke with a trenchant 
brevity that betrayed nothing of what he 
actually felt. 

*-Pat your left hand in mine,:hold: tight! 
Now your right. -That’s well. ‘Simply hang 
on ; leave the rest to me.’ 

She obeyed him unhesitatingly; and with a 
swiftness that proved her salvation. . Sha was 
only just in time, for as she loosed it the bush 
finally became uprooted and rolled, with a 
cloud of stones, on to the rocks beneath. 

But that mattered little to her; for the 
moment she felt Colin’s firm grasp of her 
hand she intuitively knew she was saved, and 
he easily performed the feat which Sir Horace 
had declared to be impossible. It is true, he 
was the stronger man, but if he had been as 
weak as a woman, he would still have made 
the attempt. 

It was a trying moment when she stood on 
terra-firma facing her husband, while Sir 
Horace remained a little distance away, his 
mutilated garment lying, with the strips he 
had cut off it, at his feet. 

A painter would have given a great deal to 
have caught the expression of the three faces 
just then. Lilith's with the joy of a great 
deliverance shining upon it; Sir Horace 
guilty and ashamed, and yet trying to hide 
his feelings with an assumption of bravado; 
Lyndhorst cold, stern, and apparently utterly 
unmoved by his wife's recent peril. 

Tt was he who spoke first, thus breaking 6 
eilence that was coming almost unendurable. 

“T am afraid IT cannot congratulate you 
upon your presence of mind, Sir Horace,” he 
said, sarcastically, bowing in the Baronet’s 
direction. “I am of opinion that your in- 
genicus plan for saving Lady Lilith would 
have laboured under the disadvantage of being 
too late; for by the time that complicated 
machinery of yours was completed the object 
of your solicitude wonld have been in the 
sea,” : 

The Baronet did, vot speak. Never in his 
life had he felt so. utterly dumbfounded—at 20 
complete a dicadvantsge; and the situation 
was rendered doubiy bitter to him from the 
fact that the taunts came from the lips of bis 
hated rival, and were spoken in the presefice of 
th@woman he loved—or fancied he loved— 
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whieb, in his case, amounted to the same 


ie hatred for Lyndhurst redoubled, and in 
his heart he registered a great oath that the 
time should come when he would be revenged 


on him. : 
Colin turmed with a geature very 
significant of the se contempt he felt. 
“Come,” he said’to his wife, and his voice 
was one of col authority, “ we will walk back 
to Seaview “a 

She obeyed in silence, and followed him 
without so mueh as casting a glanee at the 
crestfallen Bazenet ; but there was something 
in Colin’s manner that kept her from uttering 
her gratitade—semething chilling and repel- 


lent. 

“ How did' you happen to arrive on the cliff 
when you did ?”* she asked, timidly, after they 
had proceeded some distance. 

“JT was ins@ eottage’—she instinctively 
knew it must: te the Rosery—“‘and saw you 
goby. Two or three minutes later Sir Horace 
Dalton passed;,amdiso I knew you and he-were 
going to meet; and I thought “peaition 
gave me a right to i 

His voiee was am cold av bis manner., 


Evidently be famagine@ she lag given 


perindeed,”" sie Seales. ebcecky, .°‘tab 

“Indeed,” erly, ‘‘omr 

meeting was, Omi a SS cdiian ;” 
His lip,eurl ‘quiet scorr.. 


“Certainly! These ings always 
are accidental. Did I say off Y as 

“No; bat you inferred it.” 7 % 

“ Rather say you were amxtous te defend 
yourself before yom were-meoused. Is@amemic- 
take, Lady Lilith. Qué/s%weuse siaeemse, you 
know.” 

Lilith made no further atthempt at exculpa- 
tions, for, althougk she felé that her husband 
was unjust to her, she was quite ready to 
acknowledge that he had grounda for his 


lief. 
She felt helpless, hopeless, sick at heart. 


Her interview with Sir Horase: had tried:her | 


—her recent peril had thoroughly unnerved 
her; she walked onas far as shecould without 
complaint, and then her trembling limbs re- 
fused to support her any longer. i 

“Will you give me your arm?’’ she-asked, 
faintly. 

He immediately complied with the request, 
but there was no tenderness in the action, 


neither did he suggest that she might like to | 


rest. The support he afforded was given 
mechanically. When they were opposite the 
Rosary she came to a standstill. 

“T cannot walk any further without resting 
I shall ask the people at thia cottage to let me 
sit down for a few minutes.” 

“You will do nothing of the sori!’ he re- 
plied, sharply, and in atone which was new 
toher. “There is a public seat a little way 
farther on, and you can rest there if you re- 
quire it,” 

‘ Why mayJ not go to the Rosary ?” 

“ Because I object to your doing so.”’ 

“Bat have you any reason for objecting?” 
she persisted. 

“Yes. Youre: nee-—yeur blood-stained 
dress ''—she glanced down, and saw that her 
dress was, indeed, stained from the outs on her 
hands—* would be suze to provoke comment, 
Which it is my duty to protect you from, for 
your sake as well as my own.” 

* Who livesat-the Rosary?” Lilith queried: 
raising her eyes to look him folly in the face. 
Prine returned her gaze with cold self-posses- 
. ‘You had better ask your aunt. She deals 
In the gossip of the neighbourhood, and will 
be therefore likely to afford you © more satis- 
factory answer than I can.” : 

Thus baffled, Lilith made no further’attempt 
to elucidate the mystery, and by this time 


they had reached the seat of which Colin had | 


spoken, and she sat down, while he stood at 
Some little distance, waiting until she should 
ready to start again. 


His state of mind was not enviable. He 
had never shared Lady Lester*edeception with 
regard to the object of Sir Horage's visita to 
Seaview, neither—-he wag imelived to believe— 
_ had his wife. 

The fact of the Baxemet following them 
down to Bournetown was in itself significant, 
and Lyndhurst saw that his attentions to 
Mareella were merely a blind for seeing more 
of Lilith. 

Jealous suspicions had haunted him like a 
nightmare, but he had hithertoconcealedither 
from that high sense of rectitude which wenld 
not permit him to condemn withent prosf. 
pel me he fancied he had obtained, when 
a Sir Horace towardstthe cliff, be had 


witnessed the Baronet join Bie wife. Too far 
off te see the expression of their faces, he 
had no reason to believe that'their interview 
was not of afriendly—may, affectionate—cha- 
racter, and he had also seen the Baronet bend 
down and kiss Lilith’s hands. 

The sight had been so terrible to him that, 
mntarily he put up bis ee, ghee 
to shut is out, and. whea he looked up 

he found that Lilith had disappeared— 
‘ma what way seemed only too clear—since: Sir 
Horace was at that moment bending over the 
edge of the cliff. 

Colin's horror is impossible te deseribe—for, 
of course, hei ined his wife must be dead, 
and i¢ was with the swiftness of despair that 
he rushed to the top of the cliff—in time, as 
we have seen, to save her, 

He wouldnot tax her with her deceit; but 
he determined -at-once to take her away from 
the evil imfigeness by which she was sar- 
rounded, am@ then perhaps, her better self 
would gain the ascondensy over her ill-fated 
love for Dalton, and she would again become 
as gentle and forbearing as she had been 
before. their visit to Seaview, 

He annonnced his decisien to her directly 
they got back, and with a curtness and 
authority that-.left her no initiative . but 
} acquisscence—even if (as was, however, not 
the case) she had wished to remain at Seaview. 

By his desire, as much ag her own, nothing 
was said of the incident on the cliff, and Lady 










Lester had to accept a headache as.an excuse 
for her niece’s non-appearance that evening. 

And, indeed, poor Lilith's head did ache, as 
well as her heart. She was distracted with 
donbts as to whether she ought to tell her 
husband what had happened between herself 
and Dalton before the accident, and the con- 
clusioz she finally came to was to.say nothing 
about it, but carefally abstain from ever 
meeting Sir Horace agaia. 

Other doubts distressed her too, but these 
were vague and unformulated. It seemed to 
her as if destiny had caught her in its wheel, 
and was determined to whirl her to and fro, 
in a never-ceasing agony of dread and pain, 

Lady Lester, as might have been expected, 
protested loudly against the Lyndhurets’ de. 
parture, and even Marcella crept up to hey 
cousin’s room to beg her to change her mind, 
but Colin was obdurate, and held inflexibly 
to his resolve. 

‘I’m gure Lilith does not wish to go,” said 
Lady Lester, rather angrily to Lyndburat, 
and to her surprise, he quietly replied,— 

“ Lilith’s wishes, in this iostance, must 
yield to mine.” 

“That is rather a hard way for a bride- 
—- less than four months standing to 

“T pave no objection to proving myself an 
exception to the general rule,” 

‘‘Perhaps you have reasons of your own 
for wishing to leave the neighbourhood ? ”’ 

“ That I willingly admit.”’ 

‘* Reasons connected with the cottage in the 
wood called the Rosary?" suggested Lady 
Lester, spitefully—it was her. rule to concili- 
ate people if she could, but sometimes her 
' temper was atropger than her courtesy, and 
. her irritation forced a vent for itself. 
| On that point I do not feel bound to 





biaself concealed by the trees, and had} 


Satisfy your curiosity, Lady Lester,’ Colina 
returned, with frigid politeness, which effectu- 
ally silenced her. 

However, what she, conld motaay to Lynd- 
hurst she contrived the next morning to say 
to his wife, 

“Tamcertain thereis somediagraceful secret 
connected with the Rosary,” ske declared, 
‘‘and if I were im your place 1 would never 
rest until I had fonndout what it was.” 

“Is seems to me you have very small 
— for such a belief,” Lilith returned— 

or whatever her own opinion mighs be, she 
was not going to blame er husband to Lady 
Lester. 
 “ DP eamet goeanecf that. The tenant of the 
cottage is a lady, and he keeps his acquaint- 
ance with ber wrapped ia mystery. If every- 
thing were clear and above-board, you may 
rely upon it he weuld not be at such pains to 
comceal the intimmoy.” 

‘“‘ Supposing you are right, it is singular 
that my husband skeuld be so anxious to leave 
the neighburhood,” observed Lilith, drily, 
“ How do you accoumtfor it ?”’ 

“ His artfuloess, my dear! He sees our 
suspicions are aroused, and he intends baffling 
us Ab! Lilith, you dom’ know the depths 
of depravity of which hustandsare capable |" 
this, with a lugubrious shake of the head, 
noeant to indieateanintimate knowledge of the 
said wickediess on ihe part of the spsaker. 

Whether her aunt's imuendoes had much 
effect on Lilith cannot besaid, bus when the 
folowing morning Marcella suggested they 
should go for their last walk tegether, the 
young wife felt herself possessed with a morbid 
desire to see the outside of the cottage, and 
accordingly went with her cousin in that 
direction. 

This was abcut half-past eleven o'clock in 
the morning, and it had been arranged that 
the Lyndhursts should leave Seaview imme- 
diately after luncheon. 

‘‘ T don't know what I shall do when you are 
gone,”’ said Mureella, disconsolately ; ‘‘mother 
declares that Sir Horace Dalton. is in love 
with me, and if he proposes she insists on my 
accepting him. I’m sure I don’t know 
what the end of it willbe. I ehall commit 
suicide, perhaps.” 

« Nonsense!” exclaimed Lilith, startled for 
the moment at the suggettion,. but econsol- 
ing herself with the thought that people who 
threatened to commit suicide never did it. 
** 1 don’t expect you will be troubled much 
with Sir Horace in fatare.” 

‘* Why not ?” asked Marcella, innocently, 
and Litith had to evade answering the ques- 
tion by hastily changing the subject. 

“T want to say this to you before ¥ go, Mar- 
celle. If you really are in love with Mr. Cal- 
vert, never mind what your mother says, but 
be true to him, and don’t let anyone persuade 
you that wealth and rank will ever prove 
snbatitates for affection. The only marriages 
that stand'achanee of being happy are love 
matches.” 


Her mother, in arguing the advantayes of a 
wealthy marriage, had held up Lilith’s own 
case as an example, and speaking on the spur 
of the moment, Marcella blurted out— 

* Bat you did not marry for love, Lilith?" 

She was sorry the moment after she had 
spoken, for poor Lilith’s face grew very 
white, and she turned her head away without 
answering. Maroella saw she had committed 
a blunder, bat she had tact enough not to 
make matters worse by an apology. 

“Tf think we had. better tarn back,’ she 
said, “it is beginning to rain, and it looks as 
if the storm would be a heavy one,” 

Lilith, following her glance, eaw that the 
aky had beeome darkly overcast and threaten- 
‘ing. At the same instant an idea came to 
her. 

We won't turn back, Marcella—that 
would be foolish, for we coald not reach home 





before getting drenched. We will ask for 





Marcella look at her cousin*ta amazement. 
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shelter at the Rorary—it is only a few minutes 
walk from here.” 

Marcella looked a little surprised, but 
followed her cousin without comment and 
Lilith, walking boldly up the pretty little 
garden, knocked at the door—noticing again 
how neat and trim everything about the 
house looked. 

A woman of middle age, soberly attired in 
black, answered the eummons. 

“Will you ask your mistress if we may 
come in, and take shelter from the rain?’” 
said Lilith, in her clear, high-pitched voice ; 
and the woman, after a moment's hesitation, 
asked her to enter, and then went into a room 
on the right, and carefully closed the door 
—_ her, thus leaving the two visitors in the 
hall, 

A few minutes later she reappeared, and 
civilly invited them to follow her which they 
did. The room in which they found them- 
selves was evidently the general living room, 
for a bright fire burned in the grate, plants 
and cut flowers were scattered plentifully 
around, and the morning paper and some 
embroidery lay on a small table, drawn up 
cloge to an arm-chair, near the fire, 

“My mistress bids you welcome, and stay 
as long as you like,” said the eervant. ‘‘She 
is an invalid, and for that reason can’t enter- 
tain you herself,” 

And with this she withdrew, while Lilith 
glanced ctriously around, deeply disappointed 
that she would not be able to get a glimpse of 
the mistress of the cottage, who she fancied 
must have made her escape through a second 
door, while she and her cousin were waiting 
in the hall. 

She had some reason for arriving at this 
conclusion, besides the idea that she had 
heard voices when the servant first entered. 
The room certainly bore signs of recent occu- 
pation, and a thimble and scissors, dropped on 
the ficor, seemed to hint at a hasty exit. 

“‘ How prettily it is furnished!” Marcella 


ha 


4 


Wf 
; 


[‘‘ HELP ME—saVE ME!" LILITH CRIED, PITEOUSLY.] 


said. ' be The things are all in such good 
taste!” 

Lilith assented mechanically, and then gave 
a great start as her eyes fell on two sketches 
on the wall, pencil drawings of Heathcliffe 
Hall from different points of view. 

She got up and examined them, and con- 
vinced herself beyond a doubt that they really 
represented her husband’s home, A closer 
examination revealed the initials of the artist 
in the corner—‘C, J, L.”—Colin John Lynd- 
hurst. 

“Why, Lilith, what's the matter?” ex- 
claimed Marcella, springing up and catching 
hold of her cousin’s arm, ‘‘you look like a 
ghost. Aren’t you well?” 

“Quite well,” Lilith answered; but her 
voice, even to her own ears, sounded strange 
and far off. 

She returned to her seat witheut mentioning 
the discovery she had made, and a minute 
later Marcella hereelf made one on her own be- 


half. 

‘“* Why, there is your photograph, and your 
husband’s as well!” me . 

She pointed to a crimson plush frame, or 
screen, intended to hold half-a dozen cabinet 
likenesses, which stood on a table, and this 
was filled with her cousin’s portraits in various 
different attitudes, while above, on a small 
bracket, stood a single one of Lyndhurst. 

‘‘ How strange,’’ continued Marcella, who of 
course, knew nothing of what Lady Lester had 
hinted. ‘I wonder how the lady of the house 
managed to get these photographs? Do you 
suppose she bought them ?” 

‘‘ Perhaps so,” Lilith answered, in a hard, 
dry tone. 

“That is the worst of being a beauty!” 
exclaimed the younger girl, too absorbed 
to notice anything strange in her cousin’s 
behaviour. ‘* Anybody can buy your like- 
ness for two shillings, and stick you up all 
over the house, and tell _~ you are a 
personal friend if they like. But—” struck 
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by a sudden thought—‘‘ how did she get Mr. 
Lyndhaurst’s, I wonder?” 

Lilith shook her head—she could not speak. 

‘‘Perhaps, when you were married, some 
enterprising photographer stuck him by your 
side as the beauty’s husband,” suggested Msr- 
cella; then—delighted by the brightness of the 
idea—* yes, that must beit, and people bought 
him out of curiosity. I wonder what he wil! 
say when he knows it?" a 

‘*He ‘must not know it!" cried Lilith, 
quickly. ‘You must promise me, Marcella, 
that no one but our two selves—not even your 
mother—shall hear of this visit! ’’ 

“ But why not?” . 

“Never mind why not. Because I wish it, 
if you like. That is reason sufficient.” 

And Marcella, albeit considerably mystified, 
at once gave the required promise. 


(To be continued.) 
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Booxsetters oF Parts.—In Paris, they will 
not sell you a book for five hundred francs 
and let it go afterwards at your own auction 
sale for twenty pounds. If they have sold 

ou a ** peachblow vase’ sort of a book, their 

ignity as well as their interest will make 
them redeem it at the price they have made 
you pay, or not much less. It is the ambition 
of every bookseller not to become wealtby in 
ten or twenty years, but to become a biblio- 
pole; perhaps use in that realm of equal. 
ity everybody’s desire is to be of the privileged 
few, perhaps because honours are prized more 
than riches there. It is silly to run mad 
after a bit of red ribbon for the lapel of ones 
coat, but it is not for the bibliophile who rans 
mad after bookbinding to say so, Moreover, 
the man who would rather have a red ribbon 
than a fortune, if a bookseller, is the man for 
a bibliophile. Valuable books are not to be 
cold like old boots; there must be some show 
of feeling about it, 
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i YoU ABE QUITE SURE HE 18 QUIET?’ BELLE ASKED.] 


ROVELETTE.} 


AN OLD MAN’S LOVE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


A scorcnina day in August, the hot sun 
drying up the little moisture remaining on 
the thirsty ground, left there by the refresh- 
ingrain of the preceding evening, rendering 
it perfectly safe for a pair of little feet to 
tread over the soft grass encased but in a thin 
covering supposed to be shoes, the most sen- 
sible part of them being the high heels, which, 
although they gave the wearer the appearance 
of walking on stilts, at least guarded her 
from the ill-effects of the damp earth. But 
to Belle Anstrane such an idea as catching 
cold never entered her head. She had scarcely 
known a day’s illness during her five-and- 
twenty years of life, and bad even been so 
wicked as to rebel against the goodness of 
Providence that he should exempt her from 
sickness, bestowing on her such robust health 
when at one time she had longed, even prayed 
for death, 

But that was all past, and she was thankfal 
now that her prayer had not been answered. 
She was far too young, too beautiful, to die; 
and what a lovely world, after all, it was, she 
considered, when reclining on a rustic seat 
beneath the boughs of a shady oak, she 
looked beyond on the deep blue of the cloud- 
less sky, against which the dark trees appar- 
ently rested in the distance; and then the 
wide expanse of verdure, green and yellow, 
stretching as far as the eye could reach, and 
the the mistress of each fair acre. 

So the warm sun came slanting through the 
branches, vainly trying to kiss her as there 
she lay, in a waking dream, thinking, thinking 
of the years that had flown, and the skeleton 
< away in her cupboard, whilst she lived on, 
Oving life as she had never done before in the 

bloom of her maidenhood. 





** Bah! what an idiot I am to let that worry 
me now!” she said, with an impatient ges- 
ture, after which she made herself even more 
comfortable, and opened the volume she had 
brought with her; whilst the bees flew past, 
humming at their daily toil, and the birds 
twittered and chirped in the boughs overhead. 

A little Maltese had stretched himself by 
the side of his mistress, equally intent on the 
lazy enjoyment of bashing in the sunshine ; but 
whether it was the heat, the songs of the birds, 
or the hum of the bees, only a short time 
elapsed before both were unconscious to the 
sounds around them. 

How long they had slept Belle could not 
fay, when ‘‘ Snow,” who was the first to 
awaken, aroused her with a joyous bark; and 
then two baby arms were thrown around her 
neck, and a little girl, accompanied by her 
nurse, stood by her side. 

**Oh! oo naughty mamma, to doe to 'leep 
now, and d'op ‘oor book!” the child said, 
picking up the fallen novel, when Lady An- 
strane for the moment looked around in a 
dazed sort of way; then taking it from her 
hand she laid it on one side, whilst she lifted 
her to her lap. 

She had had a frightfal dream during those 
few moments in which she had closed her 
eyes, and the remembrance of it for a short 
time clung around her in forcible reality, only 
dispelled when the baby lips were pressed to 
hers; and then came to her the certainty of 
all the blessings she sessed, until she 
laughed at her foolish fears, with that spec- 
tral finger still pointing at her in the distance. 
But Belle was not the woman to allow any 
passage in her past life to interfere with her 
present happiness. 

That was all gone now, buried with her 
girlhood, and she was the wealthy Lady 
Anstrane, the envy of most of the women in 
her circle, who would have given worlds could 
they have taken one peep into that which she 
kept so closely guarded in her own bosom. 


daughter, with the nurse standing by, and 
“ Snow ” not at all liking that so much affec- 
tion should be bestowed on his rival. Buta 
shadow thrown across the grass caused both 
to look up, when a gentleman, supporting 
himself with the aid of a stick, advanced from 
behind to where they were seated. , 

He was a man of sixty, who, but for his 
crippled limbs through repeated attacks of 
rheumatism, and his hair, which was almost 
white, might have passed for much younger ; 
but that he was a Jew no one could mistake. 

The face was free from wrinkles, save when 
& spasm of pain would contract his featurer. 
But whilst his eyes at one glance could detect 
any deception attempted on him in the value 
of most articles he purchased, through an old 
man’s love for the beautiful woman he pos- 
sessed he was blinded to that of the one he 
most prized—his wife, : 

‘“‘ You here, Bell!” he said, throwing him- 
self on the seat by her side. “ Jackson told 
me you were somewhere in the grounds, and 
I have been searching the gardens through 
until it struck me you might be in this direc- 
tion.” 

She turned as he spoke, putting down the 
child, who had clambered to her knee, whilst 
the slightest shade of annoyance passed over 
her countenance.} But it was gone in a second, 
when, with a smile,— 

“ Why, dear, I thought you were scarcely 
able, to walk across the room when I left you 
asleep on the sofa?’ she said. 

“Nothing like business, or being bothered 
about other matters to make one forget their 
ailments,” he answered, with a twinge of 
pain. “If you left me asleep, Belle, it was 
not long I was allowed to remain so. [iret 
Jackson asks me if I would see the head- 
gardener for a moment, and no sooner have I 
finished with him on the subjeot of some par- 
ticular geranium he has reared, and wants my 
permiesion to enter in the list for the Floricul- 
tural Show, ehortly to be held in the grounds 





So she showered kisses on her five-year-old 


“of the Duke of Bamsbire, than Jackson again 
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makes his appearance respecting a person who 
bas called to solicit me as a patron for some 
out-of-the-way society ; and, after having dis- 
posed.of that interruption, more to the satis- 
faction of myself than the gentleman in ques- 
tion, I close my eyes ence more, when our 


demon butler again enters to say the new 


head-groom came in this morning, and would 
I like to see him,” 

‘Bias Rebertsou left, then?” Belle asked, 
whilet toying with the golden ringlets of little 
Miriam, nurse having moved to a 
distamee on the. nce of her master, 


should have thwarted her w. 
a trivial matter; but her telling him 
patient tone that it was penfhotly’ 


to her, further than she did 
strange faces, the rubies dropped, and 
few moments after, they rese te adjourn 


house for lunch, all traces of’ annoyance 
passed from her coumtenance:as she: 

husband leamem her far s 
the while by ber 


honee. 
‘I don’t tire you, dear?” he asked, ten- 


derly, when they had gone but a few steps, all | 


the love of his heart welling to his eyes, making 


them kind and gentle as ® woman’s in his | 


adoration for his girl-wife. 


“No, no, Jacob!” she laughed, amused that | 
' already saddled and bridled, that the little 
| girl might have her first lesson in horae- 
| riding round the extensive yard which ran at 
Love for this worn, decrepit man was 8 ‘ 
thing which had never entered her mind. In | 
connection with himisuch an idea appeared a | 
~~ i adjussed the straps, seeing that all was safe. 


he should ever look up to her—almost as de- 
pendent on her as their baby girl, and she but 
a child in years compared to him. 


mockery. He was good, ever g to her, 
and che owed him so much that shevcould but 
fee! grateful forall that wealth of affection he 
lavished on her. 

There were times she would weary of hia 
attentions, and wonder, in her own mind how 
it was that men and women, whose ages and 
tastes closely assimilated, so quickly became 


matter-of fact married people, whilst'a man, | 


old enough to be her father, became each 


even of the affection she hestowed on their 
own child, in the great love he bore towards 
her—even. for her sake, had she desired it; 
renouncing the faith of his people, and striving 
to become a Christian. 

He knew he had taken her to his heart a 
cold, passionless girl, selling herself that she 
might save an honourable name from the 
disgrace which threatened it; but he had told 
her he would make her to love him in spite of 
hersel?, that she should never repent the day 
she had gone to his arms, had become the 
— of his home, and he had kept his 
word. 

She was: now six years his wedded wife, 
and never had a taunt passed his lips of the 
reason she given up all that is dear to 
youth that she should bear his name. ‘ 

To him her past and its secres—and she had 
told him there was one—was.a sealed book, 
until the aversion she first felt gradually gave 
way, and, like snow beneath the warm rays of 
the sun, so the coldness she evineed towards 
him by degrees disappeared. In a way she 
became happy, after having outlived a terrible 
fear, which in the first years of her married 
life followed her like a shadow, until she, 
after a lapse of time, coming to the: conclusion 
she was but needlessly fearing that. which 
might never occur, gave herself up to the fail 
enjoyment of her surroundings, determined 





and they tread- 
ing down the velvet grass on theie-way to the | 
“the time from a severe attack of bis 





at least to repay, with affectionate gratitude, 
the ft. love this man had given her. 

“ love! tell me you don’t regret?” 
he would say at times, when, maybe, a spirit 
of @iseontent would enter into her breast ; and 
them bis kind words would fait like oil on the 
tronbled. waters, and she would allow herself 


life. depended on her. 
had reached the drawing-room 
where the low French windows ¢ 


now, 


A Frew days after'e new pony was 
to the Anstrame stables, a present from. her 
father to litthe Miriam, and: he saffering at 
old eom- 
plaint, Belle consented in his place te.ac 
company her to visit her pet in his stall. 

So shortly after breakfast, with nurse for 
escort, she p ed with the child to where 
a servant was awaiting them; the ny 


the back of the house. 
Robertson was gone, and in his place the 
new man stood by, whilst an under-groom 


He touched his hat as Belle approached ; a 
slightly-built fellow, with a dark tanned face, 
as though he had been in hot climates. He 
was closely shaven, his hair cut sbort, giving 
him a smart appearance, but nothing in his 
demeanour to cauee her to give more than a 
cursory glance to where he was standing. 

‘* You are quite sure he is quiet?” she said 


; to the other, patting the pony, as Miriam, in 
year more devoted to her every whim, jealous | 


childish delight, was placed on his back. 

“Oh! yes, my y! quiet as a lamb,” 
was the reply, and then placing the ribbons 
ia = baby hands, they moved slowly for- 
ward. 

‘Ig that the man who has taken Robert- 
son's place?’ Belle asked, for the firet time, 
alluding to the head groom, who still stood 
watching them, as they walked round the 
stable-yard, when receiving an answer in 
the affirmative she said no more until having 
come round to the from whence they 
started, she turned as he advanced to lift 
Miriam from the saddle. 

“ Just the thing for little miss, my-lady!” 
he said, touching bis hat, and the animal at 
the same time. 

But she made no reply. Something in hie 
voice seemed’ to deprive her of the power of 
speech. It was only momentary: though, and 
then she felt bow foolish she must appear in 
the eyes of this servant, so she took the child 
from him ae he her on the ground. 

* You have only just come to Anstrane 
Court, I believe ?” she said. 

‘sI have been here three days, my lady,” he 
replied, his dark eyes raised to hers, and then 
she moved away with those eyes following her, 
until passing through the small door which 
led on to a gravel path beyond it had closed 
behind her. 

And still he remained where she had left 





brought 


— 
him, when in her cold, proud way she hag 
paid no further heed on receiving his answer 
than to takethelittle girl from bim aud |exj 
her from theyand, followed by marse. 

“ What is the matter, mam?” the groom 
said, while he proceeded to remove the saddle 
a the pony’s back. “Yom seem soared 

Merton smiled. 

“TI wes titinking,” he said, “ it was strange 
such # beautifal young lady should marry §;, 
Jacok, & man old enough to be her father. ), 
you think she can be Sapey? ” and he began 
filling @ pipe he had ‘ftom his poek; 
whilst he awaited the ather’s reply. 

“Well, she) ain't she: to be,” he 

“Tak F 


8 darling, 
if sheepald est gold the master'd give 
it her, aud I ean tell yer that notwith 


f - standing 
would tare 


altogether, things 
mess. Can’t yon get a light?” 
The last remerk caused kim to break off, 
that hewsightdo Merton a friendly action by 
the ‘bow! of his pipe close to that of 
en a had been striking match 
after match the same result, that they 
went out as soon as ignited. 
“Thank you. And what became of the 
brother, after all?” he asked. 
‘He went to the dogs as fast as he could, 
till, in addition to his other accomplishments, 


‘he tried his penmanship on the name of a 


friend to the tune of a fewthousands. Sir 
Jacob discounted the bill, and young Cathcart 
shortly after found himself in prison on a 
charge of forgery.” 

‘“« And was he convicted?” 

‘* Rather; and to feven years, 
penal servitude. Poor old Mr. Cathcart went 
on awful, saying he had killed his only son, 
and sending day after day for the old Jew, to 
see if they could not in aome way prevent the 
sentence being carried out; It was then that 
Sir Jacob saw Miss Belle. My young woman 
was housemaid there, and that's how I comes 
to know all about it.” 

‘* And so he was transported? ”’ Merton said, 
referring to the brother. 

“No! he wasn't, for the governor here 
promised Mr. Cathcart that if he would give 
him his daughter in marriage he would save 
his son. Hew it was man I can't say, 
bat howsomever, Sir Jacob got him released, 
and the day he left England a free man Miss 
Belle became Lady Anstrane.” ’ 

‘* I thought as much,” Merton answered, in 
a tone so hard and bitier that the m looked 
at him in surprise, when he added, ‘‘ I sup- 
pose she was as anxious to become my lady 
as he was to make her so, Women are 
alike, rich or poor; where one will sel! herzelf 
for money, another will look on a title a3 ber 
marketable value ; and he knocked the ashes 
trom his pipe £0 violently tiat the bow! was 
broken from the stem. . 

“ Well | I have’ a better opinion o' the fair 
sex,” the younger man rejoined, his thoughts 
reverting to his young woman, to whom he 
had Been marrie@ now almost as long 2s Miss 
Belle had been to Sir Jacob. ; 

Bot Merton made him no answer ; whilst 
he kept his head averted, apparently intent on 
the damage done to his pipe, until saying “he 
thought it was time they were moving,” be 
threw it impatiently from him and then they 
walked on side by the under-groom hold- 
ing the poay’s bridle. 
me Leaawaye it wasn’t so with Miss Catb- 
cart,” he continued, returning to the subject 
which Merton seemed almost anxious to dis- 





miss, ‘‘ for my miesvs told me that at first she 
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declared she would rather die than marry the 


old Baronet, but her father declared if she per- 
sisted in her refasal, he should look upon her 
aa & murderess ; for that her brother, Mr. 
Cecil, would never live to bear his punish- 
ment during the seven years they had given 
him, piling up the agony untal the poor 
girl was driven almcst mad; for not 
only was Mr. Cathcart determined that 
she should save his boy by becoming the wife 
of Sir Jacob, but that. he would himeelf he 
prevented the disgrace she was likely to 
bring on him.” 

They had reached the stable-door now, and 
be was leading the animal within when he 
felt Merton suddenly. grasp his arm. 

“ What do you mean?” he. asked. 

“Lor’, don’t. look like that, man!'' the 
other replied, ‘one would think you knew 
‘most as much as myself.’’ 

But the bard, strange look was gone now, 
and the new groom laughed right out. 
«“ What should I know?” he said; ‘only I 
felt as how I should ike to hear the end of the 
story, wondering how such a beautiful young 
lady couldin any way disgrace her family.’’ 

“How? Well, then, by ranning away with 
—," but the words died on his lips; for, in 
raising his head he almost gasped for breath 
onseeing but a few yards from where they 
were Lady Anstrane herself. 

“ Have either of you seen a gold bracelet? ”’ 
sheasked. “‘I must have dropped it in the 
yard. Look round, Robert, whilst I stay here.” 

The young groom touched his hat, beneath 
which his face had become scarlet ; she the 
while impatiently watehing until, on theother 
sideof the square, she could see. him diligently 
searching for the missing ornament, Merton 
standing at a respectful distance,awaiting her 
commands, as she remained there, her broad 
sunshade opened to shield her from the sun’s 


raye. 

Once Robert looked up from his task at the 
extreme end, when he thought he could do so 
without detection, and he fancied their posi- 
tions had changed, giving the appearance as 
though they were in deep conversation; but 
it could have been but a fancy, for, when he 
returned, after having fruitlessly searched 
the entire space, Merton was where he had 
lefthim, whilst her ladyship wes restlessly 
pacing backwards and forwards. 

“ Then you could not find it?” she said, 
viewing his empty hands. 

“No, my lady,” was the reply, ‘and I 
haven't escaped.an inch of the ground.”’ 

“Well, have another look! ’’ she answered, 
and if you are successfal let it be brought 
round to the house. My maid will give it me, 
bat you need not mention it to Sir Jacob’s 
man; and then she moved gracefally. away, 
passing through the door,which stillremained 
open. 


pen. 

A short time after Robert again emerged 
from the stable, which he had re-entered, 
When the last of her ladyship’s light drees 
had disappeared from view. Merton had 
been calied away by oneof the boys, and he 
Was about to adjourn for his midday meal, 
When, in stepping where Lady Anstrane had 
but recently aa he became.aware of some- 
thing which lay glittering on the stones be- 
neath the rays of the noontide sun, and a 
puzzled expression passed over his counten- 
oo ha he stooped” to pick up the missing 

elet. 


CHAPTER IL. 

Frege weekg pased by, during which litile 

iriam had proved such an apt pupil that she 
had become sufficiently preficient in horse. 
tiding to deem it safe for her to take her daily 
exercise, accompanied bat by a groom mounted 
on a large horse, holding the rein of her dimi- 
—_ eteed—sometimes. Merton, sometimes 
-_ of the onder grooms, but mostly the first 
peg be her attendant, on which occasions 
Fo i‘. strane rarely was present to see her 





‘‘Oh, I feel it is unnecsssary, dear, to be 
anxious when she is with Merton,” she said, 
one day, when Sir Jacob remarked that she 
had allowed their little daughter to go without, 
as was her custom, kissing, and not leaving 
her until she was in the saddle. 

And then vhe turned to the window, looking 
out on them as they passed down the drive, 
with the broad-leaved trees each side, now 
turning red and yellow with autumn tints, 

The child turned, kissing her baby hand, 
when a few moments after they were lost in 
the belt of foliage which hid the gates from 
view through which they passed. 

And still Belle stood looking out—out on the 

emerald green of the widelawn scattered slightly 
over with dead leaves, where the big oaks 
stood. 
The window was slightly open, and the 
fragrance of the honeysuckle as it hung over 
the trellis work.of the adjacent garden entered 
within, whilst the cocasional note of a thrush 
or blackbird mingled with the trill of the 
smaller birds. 

She seemed to be unconscious to all around 
her, as with her fingers tapping unmeaningly 
on the window pane she still gazed with a 
far away look in her dreamy eyes, whilst she 
lifted them to where the flieecy clouds like 
gossamer webs scudded across the clear blue 
of the heavens. 

“Would you mind shutting the window, 
Belle?” 

It was Sir Jacob who spoke. And then she 
turned, the sound of his voice apparently re- 
calling her to the realities of life, 

** Yes, Cear,’’ she answered, in the ssme, sad, 
quiet tose which had come to her of late; “ do 
you feel cold?” 

“I seem to feel each breath of air too chill, 
Belle ; but. come here, darling, there is eome- 
thing I want to say to you.” 

She ocloced the window, then ebutting out 
what to her was life itself, the scent of the 
flowers, the bird's song-and the soft breeze 
which brought relief to her aching head, for it 
so often ached now, and she sat down by her 
husband's side, on a low stool which had been 
her favourite seat, but which for weeks she 
had rarely occupied. 

** What is it, Jacob?’’ she asked, ‘don’t 
you feel so well, dear ?”’ 

‘I shall never ba well again, Belle!” he 
replied; “‘ but that is not what 1 wished te 
say.” 

He did not speak for a moment then, only 
letting hie hand pass lovingly over the sunny 
braids of her golden hair, till lifting her eyez, 
which had become so ead of late, questioningly 
to his, it recalled him to himeelf. 

‘*Can you forgive me, Belle, for the great 
wrovg 1 have done you ?” he asked, 

* You wrong me, Jacob!” she answered, 
the while she almost ebrank from his caress, 
‘*you have been too good, dear, too good!” 

“TI could never be too good to you, my 
darling!” he replied, drawing her so near that 
the grey of his moustache swept her forehead. 
“And at one time I even hoped I had made 
you happy; but I know I was wrong, dear, 
and I want you to forgive me.”’ 

‘*Forgive you for what?’’ she gasped, for 
the time being forgetting all but that dread 
secret which had lain so Jong: at rest that she 
had almost ceased to remember its existence, 
till at a moment when she had felt most 
secure it had arisen before her in its enormity. 

It was then that the cup of bappiness she 
had Jifted to ber lips me as poison, that 
the love of her husband, which in its greatnees 
had found an echoin her own breast: had be- 





come a sin, and as these thoughts rushed. 


through her mind her strength gave way, and 
she burst into a flood of tears. 

And he, with his big heart. breaking, he as 
he thought the cause of her grief, was nestling 
her closer, closer to his broad bosom, shower- 
ing expressions of love on her ears, each word 
of which was as & serpent’s sting. 

‘‘1t was eelfish, Belle,” he said, “ wickedly 
selfish, dear. You so young, so fair, and I, a 
broken-down old rian, whohad gone through 





life until satiated with all those pleasures of 
which you, in your youth, had never tasted; 
but I Joved you as I had never loved before, 
and, in that selfishness, dear, I determined to 
possess you, willing to wait for years if it 
should be, until you should love me in return. 
At one time I thought I had succeeded— 
that I had not waited in vain; and that if 
you did not give me all that depth of affection 
I gave you, you, at least—well, did not dislike 
me, Belle!” 

She bad taken his hand in hers now, her 
hot tears falling in great splashes on the white 
skin, whilst she pressed kiss on kiss on its 
smooth surface. 

It was the first time that she had tendered 
@ Caress, and it wae six years now since they 
had become man and wife. 

‘““My darling!” he said, and then he knew 
that in all that time he had not waited in 
vain, that Belle loved him—loved him when 
it was too late; and yet, in that moment of 
her new born happiness, she could not tear 
herself from his embrace. Weak, ill, even crip-. 
pled as he was, he was now dearer to her 
than all beside, and she lacked the strength to 
tell him of the great gulf which yawned be- 
tween them. §o, with her head still resting 
on his shoulder, his warm breath fanning her 
burning cheek, she let him kiss away the tears 
hanging on her long laches, whilst she drank 
in the words of love which, in this moment 
of unexpected bliss, he poured into her ears. 

“My wife! my darling !"’ he said, ‘I shall 
die happy now, for I know that you love me!” 
and then he told her that, owing to the 
disease from which he was suffering, he could 
not live many years longer. ‘It might be,” 
he taid, “but a few months.”” And when 
a few days back, the doctor told him how the 
case stcod, he almost prayed that death would 
soon come ; “For,” he added, ‘I thought my 
ry you would be the kindest act I ever 

i ” 

He smiled down on her then, that one 


; short hour in which he had learnt thet she 
,loved him having removed from his features 
: the Jock of age which had become so habitual 


to them, whilst she clung to him so closely 
as though fearful that even then they would 
take him from her. 

They were silent then, heart beating against 
heart the only sound audible, save for the 
gentle tick of the ormolu cleck which, on the 
mantel-shelf, told how the moments were pass- 
ing quickly by. Then, as the hour struck, 
it appeared to arouse her from her dream of 
happiness. 

* Jacob,’’ she eaid, nervously caressing his 
hand, which eho still retained, “if anyone 
sbould tell you now, after ail the time we have 
been together, that I was vot wortby to be 
your wife, would you believe them?” 

“Lf all the world, Belle, were to tell me 
you were apght bot the pure dear girl that I 
know jou to be, I would throw back the lie in 
their teeth!” 

“Even should they give you proof of my 
unworthiness?” she asked. 

He looked down on herthen. A puzzled ex- 
pression in his grey eyes, as they met bers, 
upreised 2 world of pain and dread in their 
blue depths; and then he clasped her nearer 
to his bosom. 

‘* Heaven itself could scarcely make me to 
doubt you, my darling!’’ he said. 

At that moment a shadow was thrown 
across the window where they were sittire, 
and Belle started to her feet. All the colour 
which bad dyed her face but a ehort time 
since was gone now, while she moved, white 
ag the driven snow, to where witbont, drawn 
clos6. to the glass door, little Miriam was cn 
her tiny steed, and by ber side, helping her to 
alight, Merton, the head groom. 

“Oh, euch & lovely ride, mamma, dear!” 
the little one said, as Belle opened the window 
to receive her. 

‘* And bringing Peter all over the grassplot, 
you rogue, spoiling my flower garden!” Sir 
daceb dalled from the eofa, where he could 
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just catch a glimpse of the pony’s footprints 
on the soft, fresh-mown turf. 

But to Lady Anstrane their voices appeared 
like those heard in a sleep, whilst, half-uncon- 
eciously, she impressed a kiss on her child's 
upturned face, her own white like marble, 
with such trouble depicted on her every 
feature, which but a few moments since had 
beamed with happiness; and then, with a dry 
sob, which, in the agony of her mind she could 
not restrain, she tarned to where Sir Jacob 
was, in his new-born joy, playfally listening to 
bis little daughter’s prattle. 


CHAPTER IV. 


To Sir Jacob the assurance of his wife’s 
affection, which he had striven so hard to 
possess, seemed to have brought to him a new 
life, his ailments even giving way before the 
one thing which had made him feel that life 
was worth living, whilst with Belle, a melan- 
choly, so foreign to her nature, seemed to have 
‘taken possession of her. 

It was then that a letter arrived for her one 
morning, which had been forwarded by Mr. 
Cathcart. 

It was from an ‘old schoolfellow, who was 
in ignorance of the events which had taken 
place since they were together when on a visit 
at her father’s house, and so much had Belle's 
thoughts and time been occupied since then, 
that she had failed to keep up a correspon- 
dence with her girlhood friend. 

‘‘From Elise de Montarde,” she said, re- 
placing the letter in its envelope. ‘‘ We have 
not seen each other for years, Jacob. She 
used to be sucha nice girl, but after Cecil 
went wrong,” and the tears started to her eyes, 
“TI let the friendship die out. You know I 
could not tell her of the disgrace he had 
brought on us all, and they the best of friends.” 

And then she remained some seconds in deep 
thought, aimlessly stirring the coffee she was 
drinking, whilst her eyes still rested on the 
well-known handwriting. 

“How would you like to invite {her on a 
visit now, Belle?'’ Sir Jacob asked. : 

He was thinking how white and thin his 
girl-wife had become during the last few 
weeks, and that, maybe, the society of a com- 
panion of her own age might tend to recover 
her spirits. 

She lifted her eyes to where he was seated 
at the other end of the breakfast-table. 

“Do you think she might have heard and 
would decline the invitation, or, what is woree 
still, should sxe come and I had to teil her?’ 

‘** I do not eee any reason why she should be 
enlightened,’ her husband replied. ‘Man 
years have passed since then. Cecil is abroad, 
and any gossip respecting his disappearance 
atthat time was but a nine days’ wonder!” 

And so, at Sir Jacob's suggestion, Belle an- 
swered her friend’s letter—a certain misgiving 
as to the wisdom of the step she had taken 
making her hand shake while so doing, and 
causing her to hesitate before finally closing 
the envelope. 

But the thought of having someone to whom 
she could confide her troubles, who would sym- 
pathise with her as she had done years before 
when they were girls together, was too great a 
temptation to forego to her, who felt if there 
were no one to whom she could speak soon 
she should go mad. 

So the letter was sealed and dispatched by 
that evening mail—an act she almost regretted 
as s00n as she saw from the window at which 
she was standing the man depart with the 
post- bag. 

; “Is she French?” Sir Jacob asked, refer- 
ring to the name, which appeared foreign. 

‘‘No, dear. At least only on her father’s 
side,” Belle answered; and then she fell into 
a reverie, hoping even to the last that Elise 
might refuse to visit them. 

But by return an answer came, containing 


many effusions of love and affection, which | 


had never lessened during the time they had 
been separated, and that she impatiently 





looked forward to the pleasure it would give 
her to once again meet her old friend. 

“How sly of you to keep your marriage to 
Sir Jacob a secret,” the letter went on. ‘It was 
quite by chance that I heard of it from a mutual 
friend, and I can assure you I felt quite ag- 
grieved at receiving no'cake; but, there, I 
suppose you did not know in what part of the 
globe I was vegetating. I shall be charmed to 
be once more in dear old England, and in the 
country too, for I am getting quite sick of 
Paris and Parisian life. When we mest what 
a lot we shall have to speak of—old times and 
school girl freaks—and what about Cecil? Mr. 
Cecil I ought to call him! I hope he has not 
forgotten me,” and then, with many expres- 
sions of love and friendship, it ended. 

‘‘ Thank Heaven, she knows nothing!” Belle 
said, a relieved expression on her sad face as 
she closed the epistle. 

A few days after Elise came—a bright-eyed 
vivacious little woman, with glossy black hair 
covering her well-shaped head in tiny curls. 
and all the attribates of the nationality derived 
from her father. , 

She expressed her delight in the most rap- 
turous style, smothered little Miriam with 
kisses, declared Anstrane Court to be the 
loveliest spot on earth, and Sir Jacob, when 
his back was turned, the dearest old man in 
creation. 

“But what in the name of goodness made 
you marry anyone old enough to be your 
father, Belle? ’’ she asked, when, one morning, 
they were seated in the pretty drawing-room 
overlooking the extensive lawn now strewn with 
dead autumn leaves. ‘‘ But there, I suppose the 
pill was so thickly gilded it was not so difficult 
to swallow,’ and she looked round on the 
articles of vertu scattered in rich profusion on 
cabinets and tables of value placed here and 
there in the elegant apartment. 

But Belle was so intent on the selection of 
wools for some crewel work on which she was 
engaged that the question had to be repeated 
’ere she gained a reply. 

“It was not Sir Jacob's money that tempted 
me,”’ she answered, her face as scarlet as the 
skein she was endeavouring to disentangle. 

“Surely it was not a love match?” Elise 
went on, while she noticed the effect of her 
words on her companion, remembering, as she 
did, the straits to which the Cathcart family 
had been put at times, owing to the son’s ex- 
travagance, 

“* Not exactly!" Belleanswered. ‘ Atleast, 
not at first; but Sir Jacob was very good to me, 
that, in — of myself, I learnt to love him, 
and now I don’t think anyone could have been 
so dear to me as he is! ”’ 

‘‘ And that is why you married him?” the 
other continued, fixing her dark eyes the 
while on her friend, as she noticed the colour 
come and go beneath the thin, delicate skin. 

Belle looked up. 

‘Tt was more gratitude than any other feel- 
ing which induced me to become Lady Ans- 
trane,’’ she answered. ‘Cecil. getting into a 
serious scrape, which would have involved my 
father in absolute ruin had not Sir Jacob ex- 
tricated him from his trouble at the last 
moment.” 

‘* What a bad boy it was!” Elise replied, 
laughing. *‘ And where is he now, the scape- 


But Belle did not answer, for, suddenly re- 
membering the saddle horses had ;been"ordered 
for eleven o’clock, she reminded her friend 
that they had better prepare for their morning 
ride, as they ;would be brought ‘round in a 
moment. 

A short time after, and the animals were 
pawing the gravel in impatience, awaiting the 
arrival of the ladies, ® grcom leading each, 
while Merton, mounted on a splendid chest- 
nut, rode behind. 

Sir Jacob, with little Miriam, accompanied 
them to the hall-door, standirg on the steps 
until they were ready to start. 

“My ‘darling! what made yon order 
Brutus ?” he asked, advancing to where his 
wife was seated on the back of a high-spirited 





horse, who chafed and snorted in his anxigty 
to be off. 

“Why not!” she returned, stroking and pat. 
ting his glossy coat. ‘It is not the first tim. 
Ifhave ridden him, and Elise has Lag 
Agatha.” ’ 

“ Well! be careful,” was the reply, «; 
shall not be easy until you return, for yoy 
must know he has not been out of the stable 
for several days, and I dread your not having 
the power to control him if he should take j; 
into his head to bolt, as he did a few months 
since.” 

“ Ah! it was frosty weather then, dear,” 
she answered. “* He'll be all right, and so shal} 
I, so don’t get worrying yourself whilst I am 
away.” When asking Elise if she was ready, 
and kissing her hand playfully to her husband, 
she told Brutus to be off. 

He did not require a second bidding, 2g 
with a neigh of delight he tossed his nobis 
head, letting the glossy mane fall over the 
tiny-gloved hand which held the reixs, and 
then he bounded forward. 

** Look well to her ladyship!” was all Sir 
Jacob had time to shout to Merton, who 
followed in the track of the fair equestriennes, 
and then he stood watching until the last 
glimpse of the party was lost in the copse 
wood, the last eound of the horses’ hoofs had 
died inthe distance. When, turning to baby 
Miriam he saw ber eyes fillsd with tears. 

‘* Twanted to go too,” she said, lifting them 
to her father's face, ‘‘and Mirey hates that 
woman ; she always takes mamma away,” she 
sobbed. 

“ But, my darling, Peter" (referring to her 
pony) ‘‘ could not have kept up with those big 
horees, you know! We will have our ride in 
the afternoon, you andI!"’ and then he Jed the 
child within, though it was some time before 
she would be comforted. ‘* Papa always went 
80 slow,” she said, ‘“‘and she wanted to ¢o 
quick, like mamma and Bratus did.” 

It was a lovely morning, and save that 
where the golden‘corn had go recently waved 
stubble alone remained, one might have 
imagined the summer to be still there. The 
winlow against which Sir Jacob sat was open, 
giving entrance to a big bumble bee, who had 
wandered from the adjacent garden ; but he 
buzzed round and round the pretty room, even 
resting on the delicate china leaves of 4 rose 
he believed to be real, until bis tiny legs dis- 
covered his mistake without attracting the 
least attention from his human companion, 
who still sat, his weary grey eyes fixed on the 

th where he expected each moment to £0 

is wife return. But growing sick of flowers 
which emitted no scent, and leaves which did 
not stir, the bee went out into the soft, clear 
air, which had become cooler now, to listen 
to the birds singing so blithely in the branche, 
and still the man, with his white hair and ead 
face watched on, watched on till lanch had 
long been served, little Miriam bad gone with 
nurse for her midday meal, and yet no sg0 
of Lady Anstrane, and that ‘sickening dread 
gnawing at his heart. P 

“ Do you know where her ladyship intended 
riding to?” he asked of the servant who hed 
answered his summons, 

“No, Sir Jacob,’ was the reply. And 
then he was about to leave the room when au 
exclamation from his master arrested bis foot- 
steps, and advancing to where he stood—bis 
finger alone denoting what in his terror be 
had lacked the power te epeak—he saw in the 
distance to where he pointed a horse gallopirs 
at full speed, his sides flecked with foam,* 
with dilated nostrils, from which the het 
breath escaped like steam, and fiery eye®, ke 
tossed the mane from his glozsy neck, — 
tne earth to fly from beneath his hoofs, whic 
on his near approach sounded like thunder “4 
the Rak evens, one Brutus a at head- 
long & rough the open gates. 

Lady ‘Austrene ! Belle 1 It was all - 
old man could say, when, with a groan, be roan 
to the floor, his eyes in their damb agony ® be - 
telling what he enffered, for his tongue 1D a 
moment of his intense pain refused its utter 
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ance, his hand fell powerless to his side as it | 


gaccumbed to the paralysis which had at- 
ked his frame. ‘ 

"To ring for assistance was the man’s first 

hoaght, an . 

5 cou before hastening to sammon medical 


it was not long before a messenger was open windows, all were closed now, and nought 


dispatched, and Dr. Trebell was io attend. 


“Te. he had heard of the accident, he told 


the Baronet, when he was so far recovered as , 
to listen to what he said, but Lady Anstrane | 


and her friend were safe ; the groom, Merton, by Brutas’s iron hoof. 


the only safferer, from a seriouskick he had had | f 
from Brutas when in the act of extricating | cottage where they had taken him when the 


her ladyship from him when he fe'l. 

But Sir Jacob could not answer, merely 
raising the one hand untouched by the stroke 
to Heaven; and they could see his lips move 
asif in prayer, when the sound of carriage 
wheels were heard without, and shortly after 
Belle entered the room. 

She was deadly white, and trembled visibly 
as she approached to the side of herhusband, 
bot was yet ignorant of the attack which had 
seized him, until unable to account for the 
presance of the mayer she knew but too 
goon that the voice which had never sounded 
bat in tones of love to her was gons for ever, 
his eyes alone speaking to her of that great 
affection his tongae could never utter again. 

‘“‘He may resover the use of his hand and 
side, Lady Anstrane,” the dootor said, ‘ but 
his speech, I fear, is irrevocably gone. I need 
not tell you he must have no excitement— 
rest and a mind free from every anxiety is the ; 
suresatremedy. Good bye. I will see yoa in , 
the morning !” 

Ha was gone then, the servants having fol- | 
lowed him out; and then Belle threw herself | 
on her knees by her husband's side, forgetting | 
all but his suffering, whilst the tears she had 
restrained welled to her eyes, when a light | 
step and the gentle closing of a door behind 
caased her to rise, and Elise had entered the , 
room. ; 

“They do not think he will live,” she said. 
“T have only jast left the cottage where he | 


— 


a ay internal injury, I believa, poor fel. | 
ow ” 
Lady Anstrane had risen to her feet then, in | 
thas one moment almost the hope that it | 
might bs so awakening in her bosom, when | 
she remembered in what relation she stood to | 
this man, who had but so shortly since saved | 
her life at the risk of his own. | 
She gave one look at Sir Jacob, but hiseyes ; 
were cloaed in a quiet ‘sleep, when, motioning 
to Elise, she moved from the room, 


| existence as Belle herself, that it no longer 


CHAPTER V. 


Arter it was known in the neighbourhood 
that Sir Jacob had become paralysed, those 
with whom they had been accustomed to 
visit called without delay at Anstrane Coart 
to not only make inquiries respecting the 
Baronet's health, but to sympathise with his 
young wife, who was congratalated on aj 
side: on her providential escape, the story of 
her accident in being thrown from her h,.., 
tlso having spread like wild-fire. Sir 

Bat after awhile, notwithstanding that t 
Jaoob remained in a critical state, the inte™® 
ic his welfare seemed suddenly to oe®S- 
Few called at the Court, and those who did 
Were gentlemen unaccompanied by their wives 
or daughters, 

Belie failed to note the change. She was so 
Sccupied with attendance on her hasband 
z t she was too glad not to bs disturbed to 
study the cause; and not until he was again 
foot alesoent was she radely awakened to the 
= ” that on occasions when they met she was 
ym by the male portion of the families 
‘i _ Whilst the ladies would give her the cat 


Elise was atill her guest, havin i 
n g stayed with 
her daring that trying time, and it was 








d then together they lifted him to , 





{ was, her ladyship promising to defray every 


| words, sobbing all the while like as if her 
, hears woald break, and then she actually 


' and he lookin’ into her eyes quite lover-like, 


; in his grave, in a spot selected by Lady Aun- 


| ing willow waved overhead, drooping until 


through her that she was first aroused to a 
sense of her situation. 

The golden autumn was quickly passing 
| away, and the first chill wind of winter had 

stirred the branches of the bare trees around 
| Aastrane Court, where, in place of sweet 
| scented flowers exhaling their fragrance within 


bat empty beds with withered stalks remained, 
brown and sear, to speak of what had been. 
There was a new head groom, too, to super- 
intend the care of Peter in his stable, for 
Merton had succumbad to the injaries inflicted 


Lady Anstrane had been sant for to the 


accident occurred, and where he remained 
until his death, the doctor declaring a re- 
moval would only hasten hia end; so his be- 
longings were packed and sent to where he 


expensa, 

‘* What leas could she do,” the gossips said, 
“ for a man who had lost his life in her ser- 
vice?” for from the first all knew he would 
die; bat tongues began to wag when, after his 
fanera!, the incidents of their last meeting 
had oozed out, 

How she had knelt by his bedside, at the 
time Sir Jacob was laid up, placing her ear 
close to his lips that she might catch his last 


pressed her lips on his at the final parting, 
the woman declared, who owned the cottage, 
and had been deputed nurse, 

“And didn’t he say anything, or was he 
too far gone?” they asked, to whom she was 
relating the story. 

‘* He was almost then gasping for his last 
breath, when I went in on tiptoe,” she 
answered. ‘My lady was holding his hand, 


and I heard him say,— 

“+ Ba thaukfal I'm going,jBelle,’ and that 
wa3 the last he spoke.” 

“Belle! her ladyship’s name!” they ex- 
claimed. 

Bat no more was known until he was laid 


strane herself, where the branches of a weep- 


they touched the green turf, and there they 
put him to rest, a pure white stone, with his 
name engraved on it, placed at its head. 

And then it was that among his goods and 
chattels which were oarefally collected that 
the secret, so closely guarded, came to light, 
and all knew why it was that her ladyship’s 
name wa3 the last on the dead man’s lips—all 
bat Sir Jacob, who was as ignorant of its 


remained in her own keeping, until that morn- 
ing when Elise told her she must leave An- 
strane Court, 

‘Iam sorry to go, Belle,” she said, ‘ but 
under the circumstances it is impossible I 
can remain. My parents, you see, won't allow 
me to,’? and she handed her an open letter. 

It was from Madame de Montarde to her 
daughter. 

“TI insist on your-returning immediately, 
Elise,” she wrote, “before the disgracefal 
story, which must sooner or later reach the 
ears of Sir Jacob, becomes public scandal.”’ 

Lady Aastrane let the letter fall from her 
hands, raising her _ in all their agony to 
the face of her friend. 

“ What does it mean?” she asked. 

“You ought best to know,” was the cool 
reply. ‘Now I understand why ladies no 
longer visit the Court; and for the sake of 
my own refutation, Balle, you cannot expect 


And she knew then that the skeleton she 
had hoped to have hidden in her own closet 
had been gazed on by all. How could sho 
deny to the girl before her that which she 
knew to ba too trus? To tell her she had 
sinned in ignorance would not be believed by 
her no more than by the world itself, not 
that that would cause her unhappiness, if 
from Sir Jacob she could but hide the facts 
in their terrible reality. 

‘* Elise,” she cried, barsting into tears, I 
did not, indeed, mean to cause you any regret 
that you should have stayed with me. I was 
not so much to blame as you think. The 
trouble brought on my own shoalders I must 
bear; but Sic Jacob, dear, I would he, if 
possible, know nothing. In his state of 
health, Elise, it might cause his death. Pro- 
mise me, for the sake of the friendship wa 
once had for each other, for the love I still 
bear towards you, that you, at least, will not 
enlighten him?” 

She was sobbing bitterly now, her whole 
frame shaking with the intensity of her 
emotion. 

* Ag far as { am concerned, Belle, you need 
have no fear; but others less kind I am 
doubtfal if they will show you that considera. 
tion. Crying is useless,” she continued. ‘If 
you do not wish to arouse Sir Jacob's sus- 
picions you had better dry your eyes and 
coatrol your emotion. I will ring the bell 
if you will allow me, that your maid may 
prepare my luggage, for Iam anxious to reach 
— by the evening, that I may cross te- 
night.” 

Thos cold, hard tone had its effect on the 
weeping girl, who gathered together every 
effort, succeeded in controlling her emotion 
so far that all sign of such had passed when 
a servant entered in answer to the sammons, 
and not until Elise had ascended to her 
room did tears bring relief to her overcharg2d 
bosom, 

It was then, with her head baried in the 
pillows of the sofa on which she was seated, 
that her strength gave way; the fountain of 
her grief welled ovar, as heedless of all 
around her she sobbed out her great sorrow, 
when the door gently opening a tiny form 
advanced to where she was, and two baby 
arms were thrown around her neck. 

‘‘ Did she make ’oo cry?” the child asked, 
smothering her with kisses, and when she 
turned, she raised her head to sse Elise, who 
had followed in Miriam's footsteps. 
‘Good-bye, Belle!’’ she eaid, holdiag out 
her hand. ‘I shall be justin time to catch 
the last train. I ordered the carriage to take 
me to the station. I was sure you would wish 
me to do so, and here it is! ’’ she added, look- 
ing out. ‘So good-bye, cheer up, and don’t 
be foolish. Remember me to Sir Jacob, and 
make any excuse you like for my speedy 
departure. Good-bye, Miry!”’ 

But the child ran from her, clinging to her 
mother’s skirt, as she would have lifted her 
in her arms. 

A few moments later and she was gone, 
Lady Anstrane watching her departure from 
the window where she stood with her little 
daughter, until the last wave of Elise’s hand. 
kerchief was lost to view; she had kissed her 
hand for the twentieth time, and then she 


turned to see her husband advance to where 


they were, leaning on the arm of his valet. 





CHAPTER VI. 


He pointed to where the carriage with 
Elise had passed out of sight, making Belle 
to understand by signs, which she had learnt 





me to remain.” 

And then she told her, in no way sparing , 
the pain she knew she was inflicting, the | 
gossip which had become carrent in the! 
neighbourhood, carried from maid to lady, ; 
until all were in possession of the means 
whereby to crush its boantifal mistress, of , 
whom most had been jealous, for the wealth ' 


and loveliness she possessed. je 


to know so well, that he had seen it depart 
with her friend. 

‘*Her mother required her presence in 
Paris at once,” she said; whilst the hot blood 
flew to her temples, dying cheek and brow in 
carnation hue. 

‘iis, and Miry is so glad she’s don,” the 
hild cried, jumping to her father's knee, aa 
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he sank on tha sofa from which his wife had 
so lately aricen. 

He smiled whilst he passed his hand caress- 
ingly over her sunny locks, she aestling close 
to his bosom, as ehe whispered, referring to 
Elise,— 

‘‘She made my mamma cry, and I hate 
her ;" and then she hastily descended from 
the position she had taken to pick up a Does 
of paper lying on the carpet, which had at- 
tracted her observation. 

“Look here!” she aid, giving it to Sir 
Jacob. ‘ What's dis?” 

He took it from her, Bella the while vacantly 
gazing withont on the broad lawn now be- 
coming wrapped in a veil of mist. It-was the 
letter from Madame de {Montarde which she 
had dropped on the floor, but not until a sound 
resembling a groan of pain had aroused her 
attention was she aware that her husband, 
who still held it in his hand, had read its con- 
tents. 

It was then he motioned her to his side, 
pointing to the written words» which seemed 
to scorch and blister her eyes. while there 
came into his‘a look of agony like that-of a 
dumb animal. 

He drew her towards him, imploring her by 
silent gestures to-tell him what it meant, 
those cruel words which were eating into his 
brain ; and setting his sonl on firs and she 
could answer him not a word, only clinging to 
him, and imploring him to forgive the wrong 
she had done him. 

The wrong she had done him! She to him 
pure and spotless as the frezh-fallen snow, and 
could he doubt Ler now ?—the thought passing 
through his mind the while she, likea penitent 
Magdalen, clung to his knees, her tears falling 
as rain on his uncovered hand; and then he 
lifted her from her lowly position, nestling her 
close to his breast, as but a few moments be- 
fore he had fondled their child, ‘the great 
faith he held in ber goodness giving way before 
that dreacfal doubt which in one agonising 
sevond had found place in his bosom. 

Oh! for the speech, then, that was denied 
him, that he might crave pardon of her for 
that brief epace in which he had mistrasted 
her—she pure as Heaven itself ; and then he 
gazed into her eyes, kissing from them the 
tears he deemed too holy to flow for him, show- 
ing by his every action that intense love which 
blinded him to all bat her beauty and good- 
ness, ° 

She arose after awhile more calm and peace- 
fal, moving silently away, with his eyes watch- 
ing and hanging on her every step, lackin 
even then the courage to tell him the dreadfa 
truth, and he unconscious of the gulf opening 
at his feet. 

And 80 she left him, not daring to break the 
spelt which bound him to her, till, in the soli- 
tude of her own room, the enormity of the 
crime she was committing arose in redoubled 
force before her, and she sat down write 
= which she could not bring her lips to 
utter. 

Never till in that moment that she was 
about to tarn her back on husband, home, 
and child, did she know how devotedly she 
loved the man to whom she was avout to deal 
his death-blow, knowing, as she did, how her 
written words would snap the last thread of 
life in his already weakened frame, while little 
Miriam. lacking a mother's love, would be left 
to the mercies of a cold and cynical world. 

_The days were drawing in fast now, and 
though bat early in the afternoon, the shadows 
were already growing over lawa and copse- 
wood, darkeniug all objects around her, as still 
she sat by the table in her boudoir, holding 
between her fiagers the pen which was to stab 
like a knife the bravest‘heart which ever beat ; 
and her hand shook until the letters she would 
have formed became almost illegible beneath 
her efforts. 

And then she became calmer, the writing 
less shaky, agzher task proceeded in that room 
so painfally still, not a sound bat the almost 
inaudible tick of the tiny clock, and the scratch, 
scratch of the ceaseless pen, with an occa- 





sional splash the while a heavy tear would 
blot the page. 

She had finished now, folding and sealing it 
carefully, nothing remaining to be done but to 
ascribe the name to whom it was to be given, 
when rising, she almost uttered a ecreem, 
whilst in the glass she viewed her own fea- 
tures, so drawn, so white, that like a ghost 
they appeared before her. 

But « gentle knock at the door recalled her 
to herself, when hastily hiding the letter she 
had written she bade them enter. It was 
Annette, her maid, who proceeded to light the 
rose-shaded lamps. 

“The first gong has sounded, my lady. 
Shall T assist you to dress?”’ she asked. 

Only then, as she gave her assent, did she 


become aware of the darkness which had en- | del 


tered into the room where she was, unheeding 
all but the misery which had ended everything 
for her in this life, Annette wondering the 
while whether her lady was not ill, she was 
fo quiet, so distrait, during the time she 
arranged her toilet for dinner. 

But to Sir Jacob she never appeared more 
lovely than when she descended to the draw- 


ing-room, where he awaited her. ‘All the | ho 


traces of her recent emction had passed, 
leaving buta flush behind, which added to 
the beauty of her complexion, whilst her eyes 
were bright and sparkling under the influence 
of unusual vivacity pervading her spirits; 


and when the evening ended, and he retired | the 


early, as was his caetom sines hia illness, she 
lingered Jong by his side, returning with 
tenderness the kisd he gave. 

A short time after sae ascended to her own’ 
room where Annette was in attendance, butit 
was not long before she was dismissed, and 
Belle was once more 
dread secret, with her determination to quit 
the roof to which the had brought such 
sorrow. Her false gaicty was gone now, the 
excitement alone remaiuing, which gave her 
strength to carry out her resolve. 

All was silent as the grave, when robing 
herself in -a dark *far-lined mantle, she pre- 

to take the step she felt was the only 
course left open to her. 

Noiselessly unclosing the door she listened ; 
not’s sound pervaded the stillness, whilst for 
some moments she stood straining her ears 
before she moved towards the room where 
little Miriam lay enwrapped in the peacefal 
slumber of childhood. 

It was then her fortitnde forsook her, her 
tears falling faston the silken coverlet, over 
which the fair rounded arm of the infant 
sleeper was thrown, her golden hair lying in 
rich profusion on the snowy pillow, and rest- 
ing in miniature curls on the white forehead ; 
whilst the colour, delicate as that of a peach 


showed on her smooth cheek, and the while | 


she gazed on the sleeping child, for that brief 
space her purpose wavered, but it was only a 


moment, and then she pressed a kisson the’ 


face of the unconscious ‘babe, the next she 
was gone from the chamber which held this, 
her greatest treasure. 


She dare not trust herself to linger longer | 


with the cords of love drawing her so tightly to 
her home; she stayed there but a second by the 
door, where in the stillness around came to 
her the heavy breathing of her husband, 


. broken occasionally as it was witb’a moan | 
of pain, and then with noiseless steps she 


deseended the stairs. 

A large dog who had .made his bed on ‘the 
mat at the foot arose as she came néar, 
wagging his tail and licking her hand in his 
expression of delight, but at her bidding he 
lay-down again, until the outer door closed 
behind her, and she could hear him whining 
pitifully in his loneliness, 

Tt was then that the course she hed taken 
filled her with dread, until she felt her brain 
would give way with the horror of her situa- 
tion ; but there'was no turning back now, the 
door had shut which divided her from all so 
dear to her; and she went on, tarning her 
steps she knew not whither, only flying from 


the shadow of that wroog which in her/ 


with her | which he 


—E 
—— 


innocence she had Gone, until at length be 
strength gave way and she sank down in he 
misery on the cold, damp earth, beneath ih, 
silent stars which looked down ia sadness op 
the white still face. 


CHAPTER VII. 


How long she had lain on the grasa, noy 
beaded with the firet froatof winter, Beil, 
knew not, unconsciousness having mercifully 
come to-her relief; and when again she 
awakened to the sense of her misery a lantern 
was turned on her face, and the sound o} 
human voices came-to her ears, and then the 
iorens bark of a dog leaping franticaliy with 
ight. . 

“Down, Pincher, dewn !"’ 

It was the batler's voice. 

“My lady!” he ejacalated, surprise and 
astonishment for the moment depriving him 
of breath, whilst Lady Anstrans again became 
dead to all around her; then gently lifting 
her from the wet ground he took ber re. 
verently in his arms and bore her to the 
mse. 

Up the white steps, glistening in the moon. 
light he carried his slender burden, and into 
the hall, never staying to summon assistance 
till he had placed her on & sofa in the drawing. 
room, where a few embers still flickered in 


grate. 

To tell Sir Jacob of the discovery he had 
made did not enter his mind. He was an 
old, valued servant, who had been with the 
Baronet almost as long 2s he had been master 
of the Court, and he knew there was some 
mystery attached to the circumstances under 
i had discovered bis young wife that 
might have, was he made aware of the fact, 
serious results on his own health. 

So he laid her head with its wealth of 
yellow hair as tenderly asa mother her babe 
on the silken cushion, covering her with 
such wraps as he con!d immediately find the 
while he replenished the dying fire, when 
bidding Pincher watch duriog his absence, he 
ascended with shoeless feet to where he knew 
Annette was to be found. 

It was some time, however, before he cculd 

arouse that young lady, and when he succeeded 
in so doing, a considerable want of assurance 
was necessary to persuade her that the house 
was not on fire before she could be prevailed 
upon to resist screaming, and to follow him 
quietly below where her ladyship was. 
« “My heavens! she is cold as clay!” she 
said, touching her : forehead, when, having er- 
tered the drawing-room,she advanced to where 
' the dog still remained on guard by his mistress. 
“« What does it all mean?”’ 

‘‘You know, Miss Annette,” the builer re- 
plied, ‘‘ May and December never did get on 
' together, and I’m of opinion that my lady had 

made up-her mind to leave the Court, which, 

had it not been for Pincher, ehe most certainly 
' would have done in a very effectual way, for 
‘when I first. saw her lying, as you see her 
now, like one dead, all im the damp and cold, 
it gave me quite a turn.” cael, 
| “Bat:what had Pincher to do with it? 


- Anuette asked. 
he anewered. “ After 


“Tt was this way, 
all had gone to bed, I sat by the fire to smoke 
to rest, when it 


my last pipe bofore retiring 1 

eteksine that I heard on the yorg| 

but paid no attention, ing it was on® 

the servants, so I did-not move untill b 

i finished, when I I'd have 8 on 

;round, and then go to bed myself. It was ® 
quiet till I reached the hall, where Pincher, 
ou know, stays'at night. ‘ 

wee What is it, old fellow?’ I said, for, instead 

of being asleep onthe mat, as he generally * 

he was whining and scraping at the door, ed 

ning backwards and forwards to me, mabi0g 

me to understand that he wanted to 

‘Not to-night, my man,’ I said, 

moving away, but he whined so p 

kept pulling at my sleeve, that, thinks I, a 

something wrong it strikes me, with whi 
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open the door, and out. he flies like a mad dog, 
only returning every now and then to see that 
I followed.” 

“And you went, of course?” Annette 
asked, whilst endeavouring to restore anima- 

ion to the still unconscious form of her lady. 

‘‘ Tdid, miss ; for, thinks I, maybe there was 
some queer characters about, remembering at 
the time the steps on the staire I had heard ; 
go, when Pincher again came back, almost like 
a human creature, signifying where it was he 
wanted me to go, I aliowed myself to be Jed by 
him, and gladenough Tamnow. But see, my 
lady is @ coming to ; give her @ little of this ;” 
when, holding # glass to her, Annette forced a 
spoonful of braudy through the lips which till 
now had been so firmly closed. 

A cold shiver then passed over her frame, 
and, opening her eyes, Belle looked around in 
a wild questioning gaze, 

“ Have I been herelong?” she asked, 

In that first moment of restored conscious- 
ness, the events, which ‘had co lately cccurred, 
apparently had passed from her memory, till 
perceiving the presence of the old batler, re- 
garding her anxiously, with Anne‘te kneeling 
by her side, a puzzled expression paszed over 
her face, and then she closed her weary eyes 
to collect her thoughts. . 

Bat the remembrance of what she had gone 


through, the agony of mind she had enffered, | 
seemed to have passed from her recollection, | 
' remained unopened—left where he had laid it 


leaving behind bat the faded memory of some 
frightful dream, 

She couid feel a cold chill which bad passed 
through her body, that her limbs had becoma 
cramped and stiff, and she could still faintly 
remember sinking down on the wet, dank 
earth, and that was all—all else was a blank. 

‘‘You have been ill, my lady,’’ Annette said. 
“But now that you are better you must allow 
me to assist youtobed. You havebeen sitting 
up too long!” 

She made an effort to rise then, the girl's 
words reassuring her. It was but a dream 
then, that flight from her husband's roof, 
going she knew not, cared not whither, etumb- 
ling over root and branch in her hurried haste 
away from all she held so dear—away from 
that shadow which ever dogged her footsteps. 

“ Will your ladyship lean oa me?’ Annette 
asked, ‘as you will be better in bed; the 
fire is going down again, and you are cold 
already,’ 

“Yes. Oh, yes!" she auswered, striving 
the while to resall har scattered senses, and 
then struggling to her feet, with the maid's 
aasistance, < 

Bat her limbs were powerless to support her, 
all ewollen and cramped as they had Sica 
80, in his strong arms, followed by Annette, 
old Jackson carried her gently from the room, 
slowly, softly, with quiet tread across the 
tesselated hall to the stairs, whore the thick 


carpets stilled each sound, until along the | 
corridor above they reached her own bed | 


chamber, and there he laid her gently on the 
soft velvet of a couch drawn Close to the fire- 
Place, leaving her there alone with the girl. 

But all through the night she lay sobbing 
and moaning in her sleep, tossing from side 
to side, her brain ever active, Sir. Jacob's 
hame at times, but oftener that of another 
Annette had never heard on her lips, when 
‘tom the bondoir adjoining where she had 
thrown hereelf on the sofa to snatch a few 
moment's rest, she would listen to her wild, 
strange talk, 
. The following morning Lady Anustrane was 
i a high fever, so she informed the Baronst, 
anda meszenger was at onc3 despatched from 
the Court for the nearest medical aseistance. 

Tt was then that in the face of the ‘terrible 
forrow, which at the time threatened him, hia 
— affliction seemed to give way, and for the 

tst he so far regained the use of his speech 
88 to be enabled to giva directions. for his 
young wife’s benefit. 

at when the dostor, who had been sum- 
eee him there was no hope, for he could 
on hide the danger which was so imminent, 
Stict wa terrible to behold, In that mo- 








ment of his great sorrow all his manhood for- 
sook him, while, with his aged head bent low, 
he sobbed aloud in the agony of his soul,— 

‘* Save her, doctor! save her!” he cried, 
throwing himself a& his feet, clinging to his 
knees liko one bereft, and that dreadful 
straggle to express the words he could not 
utter. 

The physician gave him his band, as he 
would have done a child. 

‘* Sir Jacob, you are a man,” he said, 
kindly. ‘ You must act like one. While 
there is life there is hope. Lady Anstrans 
has youth and a good constitution in her 
favour, but her life is in the hands of a 
higher Power than mine; it is to Him, not 
me, that you should knee.” 

And like a child he rose, what he was suffer- 
ing alone visible then _in the stifled sob, the 
smothered groan, which, strive as he would, 
he could not fally restrain. Aud then they 
turned from the room where the fair face, now 
flushed with fever, surrounded by a haio of 
golden hair, lay with wide open eyes,. ever 
watching, watching the while she rambied on 
in her talk, so strange to those who were 
present with her. 

The letter she had written on that night 
when she fled from his roof had been given by 
Annette to the Baronet, bat with bis mind 
resting on nothing then but the life so precious 
to him, which trembled in the balanee, it had 


down in the first great agony of his grief, 
until, as the days passed, atid the faintest 
glimmer of hope presented itself, he became 
calmer, his very existence hanging on that one 
thread for consolation. 

Even little Miriam, who had been neglected 
in thoes dark days when death like a pall 
bung over all, he nestied.aud fondled as he 
had never done before ; it was sacrilege to her 
he thought to put aside,as he had done, the 
child she so treasured, and then the remem- 
brance of the letter she had penned came to 
his resoliection. It was ten days now since 
that night when Jackson had discovered her 
ladyship, with her pale face, on which the 
silent stars were sadiy gazing, and. as yet the 
seal had been unbroken. 

It was scarcely like her writing, he thought, 
so illegible did the characters appear, while 
here and there a large tear had blotted the 
page; but it was her name at the finish, giving 
truth to that which otherwise he would have 
believed tohave been a base and palpable lie, 
And even then he could scarcely credit his 
senses, and his brain whirled round like aa if 
it would give way beneath this new trouble, 


' which, like a bombshell, had exploded at his 


feet. For a moment anger found place in 
his ‘heart against the woman whe had thus 
deceived him—the one he had loved with 
such devotion—as even to make him forget 


his God, and for this to find at the end how | 


foully he bad been betrayed, his honour 
trampled in the dust; she whom hehad raised 
above all women, her name too pure for other 


‘lips, to be a dishonoured wife, a——; and 


then ke buried hie face in his hands, whilst 
theagony he was enduring showed itcelf in 
large beads of perspiration. standing on his 
wrinkled forehead. But another secoud, and 
he had repented himself the feeling which at 
first moved him. 

She was so young, and be kad urged her on, 
she Iacking the love which would have kept 
her in the right path, whilst thesafety of one 
dearer to her than life itself tempted her to 
risk all for his sake. 

But she was not his was the agonising 
thought which kept passing through his mind, 
till reading further on a gleam of hope arose 
in his breast, and he thanked Heaven that it 
Was 80. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was a long, long letter which Belle bad 
penned on that momentous evening, page after 
page covered with words that had cost her a 








world of pain to consign to paper, causing af 
the end her reason even to totter on its 
throne. 

“IT am leaving you to-night, dear, dear 
Jacob!” she had written, “imploring you to 
forgive me for the wrong I have douse you, and 
tbat you will not think of meso unkindly as 
I degerve ; and, above all, keep from our child, 
our little Miriam, the story of ber mother’s 
sin! You know, dear, the circometances under 
which I became your wife; that I had no 
love to bring you, my feelings even rebelling 
against the fate which had thrown us to- 
gether; but for my poor father's, for Cecil’s 
sake, I resolved to crush ali that, fally be- 
lieving myself at the time to be a free woman; 
and then it was years after that I found my 
heart gradually giving place to that great 
love you had ever thrown around me, so cold, 
80 impervious to your affection. 

‘‘I became bappy then, our little girl 
cementing our union, and depriving it of that 
which had previously made it but a business 
transaction. Your noble nature, your gentle 
forbearance towards me in my way wardness, 
my rejection of every means you took to make 
my home a bappy one, graduelly warmed my 
better nature, aud I found myself drawn. to- 
wards you with something stronger than 
gratitude—with a love I tzonght never to 
have experienced in connection with yourself. 

“Tt was at the time when Merton entered 
your service ; you were ill then, and in your 
stead I accompanied our child one morning 
to the stables, that she might mount for the 
first time a new peony you had purchased for 
her bat a few days previoas. And _ then, like 
ove risen from the grave, I saw before me the 
man I thought to have been dead years since. 
For the moment I felt like one in a dream, 
trusting, praying that I should discover it to 
be bat the imagination of my brain. .I was 
mistaken, finding but too scon that the re- 
cognition was mutnal, and from that time 
I felt it was useless to deny that I knew him. 
Not a word passed between us then; but I 
had become so excited, so restless to hear his 
explanation, that after bringing Miriam away 
I returned, with some excuse that I might 
speak to him, even then nursing the hope that 
I was labouring under an illusion, But he 
only too fully assured me of his identity, 
and then I knew that when I became your 
wife I was already a married woman / 

“Do not blame me, dear Jacob, until you 
have read to the end; for, indeed, I was more 
to be pitied, moresinned against than sinning. 
I was so young, scarcely eixteen, just returned 
from.a fashionable schoo!, my head filled with 
romantic folly, which grew more and more as. 
I became aware of the beauty I possessed, 
until I pictured myself the heroine of every 
love-tale with which I crowded my brain. I 
had no mother to point out to me my foolish- 
ness; no one but my father, who was absorbed 
in business matters, and Cecil, who was rarely 
at home, and when he was, only adding. fueb 
to the flame hy feeding my vanity. 

“It was then that one of the servants in 
the neighbourhood: where we lived, which was 
fearfully dull, attracted my attention. He 
was very handsome, and better, bred than 
most of his class; his parents, aa he after- 
wards told me, being respectable farmers, and 
that it was greatly against their wishes that 
he should go to service, they intending bim to 
have entered some City. house as. clerk ; but 
he could not have breathed in a stifling office, 
he said, and, therefore, loving horses o much 
he was determined to be a groom. 

“ It-was quite by accident our first meeting, 
but to me the seeing him made the first break 
in a life which was frightfally monotonous, 
and I found myself ijooking forward with 
delight to the time when I knew we should 
see each other. For weeks no one was the 
wiser, and then the govsips began to chatter 
and ‘it came eventually to my father’s ears. 
I was banished from home, fancying myself 
the while so desperately in love that the 
parting from my lover would kill me—he, 
when I told him how matters stood, kissing 
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me tenderly, and declaring that we should 
never be separated, for he would take me 
where they could not find me, to his} ovn 
people, and there we would be married. 

“That evening I met him according to 
arrangement, and before night I found my- 
self beneath his parents’ roof. Of couree they 
endeavoured to dissuade us from such a step, 
bat findiog all entreaties fruitless, and not 
wishing, asthey said—good souls—to get us 
into farther trouble they raised no further 
obstacles to ourunion. The following morn- 
ing we started for London, fearing to remain 
too near my father’s home. There we stayed 
with an aunt of his, and three weeks after 
were married at a registry office. 

‘Tt was not till somes time after that the 
scales fell from my eyes. I began to see the 
folly of thestep I had so hastily taken, when the 
surroundings of my new home tallied so little 
with the picture of my imagination. At the 
rame time my husband grew irritable, even 
throwing out hints of the burden he had 
brought on his own shoulders through marry- 
ing a useless doll. 

** From bad things came to worse, until I de- 
termined to quit his roof. We had a serious 
quarrel, and I left him returning to my father 
after a short six months—so worn, so changed 
that at first he scarcely recognized me. My 
husband did not follow me, and until three 
years I heard nothing of him, and then it 
was that he was dead, gone down, as I 
thought, in the Princess Alice 

‘Then came thetrial of Cecil's wrong-doing. 
My sacrifice, as I deemed it at that time, 
drivingall other from my mind that-I felt, 
when in our own stable yard, I looked upon 
my husband's face again, that it “must be his 
ghost. 

“ *T will not interfere with” you, Belle,’ he 
said, when I had told him how I had been de- 
csived, and that in my ignorance I had 
become Lady Anstrane. 

“ «Then remain so my girl,’ he“replied, 
‘ net a word will ever pass my lips to oust you 
from your position. We were only boy and 
girl then, you know, unsuited to each other 
in every way, as many married folks are ; but 
I did love you with a true, honest love, and by 
my actions now will prove it to you.’ 

“ T gave him my hand then, and he raised it 
ag reverently as though it had been that of 
his queen. 

‘*From that day we never exchanged another 
word, until that one on which he saved my 
life, receiving such injuries as to cause his 
death ; and then I went to him, feeling pity 
for him at the last, and making the few mo- 
ments he had yet to live, I believe, less pain- 
ful at the end.” 

A few words more, and Sir Jacob had read 
all, remaining some seconds like one in a 
dream, his grey head resting on his elbows, 
which he had placed on the table, while the 
tears he could not control rolled through his 
fingers. 

Not his wife, all the years he had loved her 
as his own; and then fora moment even anger 
found place in his heart, but was transient 
as a lightning flash ; and his bosom was over- 
a with love for her, who even now 
was 8 ing on the brink of eternity, as he 
sank tremblingly on his knees before the 
throne of his Maker. 

‘* Save her ! oh, Heaven, save her ! ” was all 
he could bring his tongue to articalate, but it 
gave strength to his weakened mind, and he 
arose anew man. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tue few words of supplication wrought from 
him in the agony of his soul had found grace 
atthe heavenly throne. A few days longer 

@and Lady Anstrane had passed the crisis. 
From a gentle sleep she had awakened, her 
brain frea from the phantasies which had 
clouded her understanding, all remembrance 
of a, she had gone through apparently 
vanishel, 





Sir Jacob was summoned to her side 
vhen, the joy of a child apparent on his worn 
face as he bent down to impress a kiss on her 
thin,wasted face, and then they brought to her 
her little girl. 

“Mamma soon det well now,” the child 
said. passing her baby hand over the yellow 
hair which lay in thick profasion sround, 
and then laying her soft cheek close to hers 
so white and clear. 

rely at a sign from nurse the room was 


“My lady must be quiet now, sir,” she 
said, ‘‘ or we shall be having a relapse. 5 

So week succeeded week, and once again 
the roses showed beneath her fair skin. 

It was then that, one evening, she seemed to 
be thinking in the past, endeavouring to recall 
to her recollection the events preceding her ill- 
ness. Sir Jacob was by her side; he rarely 
left her now, and then it retarned to her 
memory her confession, her fear, and sub- 
sequent flight. The rest wasa blank; but had 
he read, she wondered, that which she had 
penned in that fearful night ? 

Bat she had no need to ask, for as though 
divining her very ee “IT know all, dar- 
ling,’’ he said, ’ere she time to question. 
“‘ And would you be very glad was I to tell that 
your marriage with Robert McNaught, other- 
wise Merton, was not a legal one?” 

He looked down on ‘her then, her eyes up- 
lifted to his, and he had read h 


er answer 
there. 

“But how? Oh! Jacob tell me, dear, that 
Ihave ever been your wife, and Heaven will, 
I feel, forgive me my other sin!” 

Ani then he told her that, after the reading 
her sad history he had caused inquiries to be 
made in the places she had named, when he 
discovered that a false entry had been made 
ia the register, her age being stated at the 
time two years older than she really was, she 
still being but fifteen, and under her parents’ 
control. 

A gleam of happiness passed over her fea- 
tures then, her thoughts referring to the little 
daughter. and she was content. 

Not so Sir Jacob. ‘‘ We will leave Anstrane 
Court, he made her to understand, and where 
only ourselves will know the reason ; again will 
westand before Heaven's altar, when not even 
the shadow of a wrong shall come between us. 

And so, a few weeks hence, the Baronet and 
his young wife left England for a time, it was 
said, to recruit their strength, though they 
feared the old gentleman was not long for this 
world. And they were not a little surprised 
when, two years after the Court was re- 
opened, Sir Jacob and Lady Anstrane return. 
ing, looking happier than ever, and he growing 
younger, they declared, and his speech almost 
as good as ever it was. 

Little Miss Miriam, too, what a beauty she 
had grown; but she hada brother now. Cecil 
he was called—a fat, chubby, little fellow—so 
named after pou Cathcart, who went 
wrong and died abroad, forgotten by all but 
his poor, broken-hearted father and sister, 
Lady Anstrane. Bat, ashes to ashes, and 
dust to dust; that is-the way of all flesh, and 
he is dead now, surviving his son but oneshort 
month ! 

* . * * * 

Because ‘he was a faithfal servant is all the 
reason given when folks asks why it was that 
Merton, a groom, but in his service a few short 
months, should have a tablet erected to his 
memory in Anstrane Churchyard by Sir Jacob. 

Bat her ladyship tells them no! It was 
because he saved her life at the cost of his 
own; and that is why she will each season bring 
fresh flowers, and place them on his grave. 


[THE END.] 








Frauyess.—Bea not diverted from your duty 
by any idle reflections the silly world may 
make upon you, for their censures are not in 
your power, and consequently should not be 
any of your concern, 
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HIS LUCK. 
Bit 


“Tr no accident happens, dear little sists 
I shall be back in time for the October shoot. 
ing,” said Arthur Belton, and he bent hi: 
tall head to kiss the vivacious, sprightly lit;), 
face that his pretty sister Nina lifted to hi: 
‘* You may prepare for me by the first,” 

‘Your orders shall be my law, Arthor” 
she answered, with a et earnestness, 
‘And now for the hundreth time let m 
caution you about running into danger. Tak; 
care of yourself, Arthur. You are all the 
world to me, and life would be very dreary 
without you.’ 

‘‘Trost me for that, Nina,” said Arthor, 
and he drew himself up to the full stature of 
his six feet one inch. “Tne Muriel ig a: 
staunch a craft as ever sailed, and a‘ this 
season there is very little danger to the 
mariner, even on the most rock-bound or difi. 
cult coast.” 

‘You will write to me often?” 

‘From every place that we touch. I'll 
keep a diary, and if my letters are few ani 
far between they'll make up for this short. 
coming in the volaminousness of their con. 
tente. Now, for the last time, good-bye!" 

And lifting Nina ia hia arms, he kissed her 
a half-dozen times, caught up his travelling 
portmanteau, and was gone on a four months’ 
cruise in the yacht Muriel, which was th: 
property of his particular friend and colleg:. 
chum, Charley Vane. 

Nina watched him as long as he was io 
sight, and then, with a deep-drawa sigh, tc. 
entered the house. 

Ever since the death of their parents, which 
had followed close upon each other two years 
previous, Arthur and Nina Belton had lived 
together at ‘‘ The Pines,’’ and although Nins 
was only eighteen, the country folk had long 
since predicted that she was bound to bean 
old maid. 

As for Arthur, he declared that he should 
never marry as long as Nina remained unwei, 
for said he,— 

‘* What would the little sister do if I should 
bring a wife here to depose her?” 

So they lived on—s lazy, dreamy sort of 
an existence, thoroughly content with then- 
selves and with the condition in life in which 
they had been left. 

“The Pines” was quite a large estate, and 
the revenue derived from the several farms 
which formed a part of it was quite sufficient 
to supply even their most extravagant wants. 

Nina was a famous housekeeper, and under 
Arthur’s —— she had become expert in the 
management of the farms, and was mach t 
home in discussing the state of crops, and the 
condition and care of live stock, with the fore- 
men, as in reviewing the latest novel or criti. 
cising the newest opera with Arthur. 

She could ride a horse to hounds, shoot 4 
gun, row a boat, play the piano divinely, do 
all_sorta of fancy work, and sketck with a 
rapid and facile pencil. ; 

Being of these varied accomplish- 
ments, therefore, Arthur did not hesitate to 
leave the management of the Pines to ber, 
while he cruised in the Muriel. 

She followed the example which he hat 
suggeeted, and kept a daily diary of her quit 
and uneventfal :home-life, in which the 
exciting incidents were recitals of encounters 
with insolent tramps, and the account of * 
midnight foray on the corn field by Tom 
Bowling’s half-starved cows. 

Arthur's letters, on the contrary, were 
citing and interesting. There was a stroDs 
vein of humour in his composition, and be 
had excellent descriptive powers. 

The. crew of the Muriel were evidently 
having a splendid time, and Nina sometimes 
envied them. 

She stifled her longings, however, and maz- 
aged The Pines with such ability that the 
steward, Sam Cannon, waa positive that 
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«Miss Nina was & better man than her 
pect September, Nina received a letter 
from Arthur, dated at an isolated spot on the 
coast of Nova Scotia. It caid,— 

« [hall try and indace Charley to get home 
by Ostober firat; but in case we don’t arrive 
in time, I want you to keep asharp eye after 
the pheasants. Those birds that I started 
three years ago have multiplied wonderfally, 
and l anticipate splendid sport. By-the-way, 
Nina, while we were at Grand Pre, I met 
Paul Hastings. He's just back from the “ Wild 
West,” where he has been doing splendidly, and 


is already a cattle king. He asked after you, | 
and I invited him up to spend a few days’ 


shooting. He may arrive before we get home. 
I am certain you would not know him. I 
dida’t. He has changed wonderfally. But to 
go back to the pheasants. Tom Bowling and 
his gang may take advantage of my absence to 
attack them. The rascals know that there is 
plenty of money to be got from those birds, and 
ina week's time they could clean me out. I spoke 
to Squire Horn about it before I left, and he 
aivised me to arrest them for trespass in case 
they made a foray on the pheasants. Bowling 
wont dare to begin shooting before the first, 
bat if 1am not home by that time look ont 
forhim. If you catch him on the place with 
a gun in his hands, give him into custody.” 

On the night of September 30 there was a 
light frost, and the first of October dawned 
bright and crisp. , . 

It was just the day for shooting, and Nina 
heard the report of guns several times while 
she was sipping her chocolate. 

Sam Cannon came in before she had fin- 
ished breakfast. 

“I beg parding, miss, for intrudin’,’”’ he 
said, ‘but them poachers is after the phea- 
sants |’ 

“Tom Bowling?’ asked Niza. 

And she set her lips firmly together. 

“No, miss. I think it’s a stranger—pro- 
bably from the city. There's a train that 
stops at the station at five o’clock. I didn’t 
see him myself, but my little boy caught a 
glimpse of him stealin’ through the bushes 
down on the marsh edge, an’ he said that’t, was 
a Strange man.” 

“You are sure the woods were thoroughly 
posted ?”” 

“T put up the notices myself,” answered 
Sam, “ There’s nigh about fifty on ’em, an’ 
& man can’t go very far without stumblin’ upon 
one,” 

‘Call one of the hands, and we'll go down 
there as soon as I finish my breakfast,” said 
Nina, ‘ Take your guns along, for the rascal 
may be insolent, and resist arrest.”’ 

“ All right, miss,” said Sam. 

And when Nina came out on the porch, 
looking very bewitching, but none the less de- 
termined and resolute, in her scarlet Tam o’ 
Shanter, and close-fitting Newmarket, the 
steward and one of the farm-hands, armed 
with shot guns, were awaiting her. 

‘ Where did you say your boy saw this fel- 
low, Sam?” asked Nina, taking immediate 
command of her little army. 

‘‘ Down by the marsh,” was the answer. 

Bat when two sharp reports rang out in 
eee = another direction, he 
yin & pine, the scraggy top of which 
towered high above the other trees. 

“ He's right over by that old pine, miss,” 
hesaid. “ He'll probably work this way, for 
the pheasants are thick in there, an’ they're so 
‘ame they’ll fly low. If we hurry we can over- 
haul him before he turns.” 

“Faster then,” commanded Nina. 

Andshe increased her pac3, Sam and his 
companions following her footsteps closely, 
With their guns clasped tightly. 

They took a straight course toward the pine, 
and had nearly reached it when Nina, who 
was in advance, saw a man in a rasty 
Suit of corduroy justin the act of raising a 
gun to his shoulder. 

a “Stop!” she cried, imperiousty. “ Don't 
Ste to shoot another pheasant!” 








‘‘ You're a trespasser,” added Sam Cannon, 
and he advanced upon the poacher with his 
gua raised threateningly. ‘‘Can’t you read? 
This place is posted, an’ you kin jist hand over 
that gun an’ consider yourself a prisoner.” 

‘*I beg pardon,” said the poacher, and he 
raised his hat to Nina, while his bronzed face 
flashed ; ‘‘ bus-——” 

** Youneedn’t attempt to make any excuses,” 
shs interrupted, wrathfally, for she saw that 
he had already killed a half-dozen birds. “I 
won’t listen to them. You are a bad, wicked 
man, and jast as bad as a thief!” 

Her black eyes fairly blazed, and her cheeks 
were flushed with indignation and anger. 

‘‘Bat my——” began the poacher, and an 
amused smile crept across his face. 

‘*I won't listen to you! ” cried Nina, stamp- 
ing her feet. ‘ Capture his gun, Sam, and 
take him before Squire Horn. If he resists, 
tie him with a rope.” 

‘Oh, I won’é resist,’ said the stranger, 
good-humonuredly, and he handed over his gun ; 
** but if you will permit me to——”’ 

“Bat I won't!’ stormed Nina. ‘Make 
your excuses to the magistrate.” 

And when she waved her hand accordingly, 
Sam stepped forward, gripped one of the 
captared man’s arms, the farm-hand took the 
other, and, with Nina bringing up the rear, 
the prisoner was marched through the woods, 
and across the fields to Squire Horn's house. 

The magistrate was a pompous, fussy indi- 
vidual, and he glared at the poacher as though 
he were a murderer, captured red-handed. 

Nina made the charge against him, and 
while she was talking the poacher watched 
her with admiring eyes. 

‘‘Um! ah!” commented Squire Horn, when 
she finished. ‘What's your name, prisoner? ”’ 

“Sir, my name?” he asked, lifting his eyes 
from Nina's face, ‘‘Oh—Jones—John Jones.”’ 

‘* Well, John Jones,’’ continued the Squire, 
‘You're charged with trespass. What have 
you to say for yourself?” 

‘*T make no defence,” he answered, “all 
that Ni—the young lady has eaid is true.” 

‘‘ What brazen impudence !” gasped Nina. 

‘‘T shall fine you five pounds and costs,” 
said the magistrate, closing up the book he 
had been examining with a resounding slap. 
**In default, one month in the county jail.”’ 

‘Oh, Dll pay the fine!’’ said the convicted 
man, good-humouredly, and he thrust his hand 
in his pocket. 

He withdrew it quickly, however, and there 
was an expression of blank dismay on his face. 

“By Japiter!” he cried, ‘“‘ I've lost my 
pocket-book !'’ 

‘A likely tale,” commented Sam Cannon. 

An embarrassing silence followed, broken 
by the Squire, who picked up his pen and 
began to write. 

**T'll have to send you to jail, Jones, if you 
can’t pay your fine,’’ he said; then adding 
‘‘I’m not sorry to do it, either, for I’ve long 
wanted to make an example of you poachers.” 

The prisoner made no answer, but he 
glanced ruefally towards Nina, whose face 
was flashed with exultation, for the man’s 
nonchalant coolness and seeming effrontery 
angered her. 

‘It serves you right!” she said. 

And leaving Sam and the farm-hand to look 
after the prisoner, she bowed toward the 
squire and withdrew, very well satisfied with 
her morning’s work. 

“ Arthur will be pleased,’’ she thought, as 
she walked home, ‘And when Tom Bowling 
hears how summarily that rascal has been 
—_ with, he'll be carefal how he crosses our 

ine.”’ 
* 


“Nina!” 

It was Arthur's cheery voice that startled 
her, as she was thus busy in reverie, and in a 
moment she was clasped in her brother's 
strong arms, 

“TI just came in,” he explained, ‘and I 
walked over from the station to give youa 
surprise. Where have you te:n so early in 
the morning ?.” 


‘*To Squire Horo’s,’’ she answered, and 
told him all about the poacher. 

Wken she described him, Arthur's eyes 
opened wide and his jaws dropped. 

He whistled softly and turned on his heel. 

‘* T’ll go back to the squire’s,” he said. “My 
curiosity is excited, and I want to see thia 
fellow. I’il be back ina half-hour, and you 
can have breakfast ready.” 

He kissed her, and walked hurriedly away, 
while she continued her homeward journey. 

She had stepped ont into the garden to 
pluck a bouquet of late roses for the breakfast- 
table, when she heard voices, and looking up, 
saw her brother and her late prisoner coming 
towards her, arm-in-arm. 

She was so astonished at the sight that sho 
could not move, 

‘‘Nina,” said her brother, “allow me to 
present your old friend Paul Hastings. Lucky 
for me that I arrived at the squire’s in time. 
Sam Cannon was about to take him to jail.”’ 

What could Nina say ? 

She blushed and stammered ; but Paul put 
her at her ease at once. 

He took her hands, and looking down into 
her scarlet face, said,— 

** Don’t take any blame to yourself, Nina. 
You did perfectly right, although you would 
not allow me to explain matters, and that old 
squire was as stubborn asa mule. I came in 
by an early train, and it was such a splendid 
morning that I couldn't wait. I knew your 
place, and the notices to trespassers didn’t in- 
timidate me. I intended, as soon as I had 
bagged a few more birds, to present myself 
and explain matters.” 

‘“‘ Forgive my rudeness and discourtesy, but 
you have changed so much, Paul, that I did 
not know you!”’ pleaded Nina, 

And he evidently did, for when he returned 
to his country home a few months later, Nina 
accompanied him as his wife. ads 








MAGNETIC PEOPLE. 


Prorte are always talking about personal 
fascination, as though it were some occult 
quality of which no account can be given. 
Some are born magnetic, they say, and some 
are not, and, with the vague term magnetic, 
they hand the matter over to the world of 
mystery. Young girls, for example, are in a 
chronic state of bewilderment over the puzzle 
of this question. They see one of their friends 
making a sensation among the men af a ball. 
How does she do it? they cry. She is not 
half so pretty as this one; as sweet and 
amiable as this one; as sensible and true as 
that ; and yet, were she honey, and the men 
bees, no more lively swarming could be wit- 
nessed. There is no use trying to fiad out 
the secret; she has the occult quality of 


:| magnetism, and that is all that can be said. 


No, young ladies, you are simply on the 
wrong scent. Very likely the open secret lies 
in no charm of beauty or intelligence, but in 
a@ quick and electric vivacity of spirits, 
that acts like a breeze on sluggish water, 
making the waves begin to skip and dance, 
and so producing an exhilarating effect all 
round. Now, what is there on the face of the 
earth people so crave as to be exhilarated, 
and from what are they so anxious to be 
delivered as from the oppression of lampish- 
ness amd stupidity? These young fellows 
feel this in the depths. They are bashfal, 
paralysed, and have nothing to say. Saddenly 
this young girl wakes them up, and they find 
themselves laughing and rattling away. The 
blood is circulating, the feet are dancing, 
the sense, or nonsense, is streaming merrily 
through their brains. No wonder each one 
wants to get into contact with this electric 
battery. The secret of personal fascination 
always lies in one single point—that is, in the 
power to excite in another persoa happy feel- 
ings of a high degres of intensity, and to 
make that person identify such feelings with 
the charm and power of the cherished cause 





of them. 
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FACETLA. 


Wauat's @ great deal worse than raining cats 
and dogs? Hailing buses. 

Avnt: ‘‘'Has anyone been at these pre- 
serves?” Dead silence. -* Have you touched 
them, Jemmy?” Jemmy, with the utmost 
de!iboration: “‘ Pa never ‘lows me to talk at 
dinner.” 

‘Tg there any danger of the boa constrictor 
biting me?” asked « lady visitor at the Zoo- 
logical Garden. ‘‘ Not the least, marm,” cried 
the showman ; “he never bites—he swallows 
his wittles whole.” 

‘“‘Anp how does Charley like going to 
school?’’ kindly inquired a good man of a 
six-year-old boy. ‘I like going well enough,” 
replied the embryo statesman, ingenuously, 
‘* but I don’t like staying after I get there.” 

A cLerK in a shoes shop bacame tired of the 
business, and obiained @ situation in a hard- 
ware shop. His first customer, a farmer's 
wife, came in and called for mule shoes. ‘: Yes, 
madam,” he said, ‘‘ what size do you wear?” 

‘« Anp why do you think that my love is not 
genuine?” asked the young lawyer, excitedly. 
‘‘ Because you are my beau, ’Gus,” she an- 
swered, in legal tender tones. And then she 
ran away 80 fast that he could not counterfeit. 

‘+ Waat you want,” said the barber, as he 
ran his fingers through the few remaining hairs 
on the head of a customer, ‘ what you want is 
a bottle of my hair restorer.” “ What I want,” 
replied the customer, ‘is a divorce.” And 
the barber said no more. 

‘“‘ Have you got any bread?” said a tramp 
to a housewife in the country. “No,” ‘Have 
you any bacon?” ‘ No.” “ Huve you got 
any cheese?” “No.” “What in thunder 
have you got, anyway?” “I've got this,’’ 
she said; and she took down a revolver and 
put it to his nose. He left. 

Horace: *‘ My dear, how is your school- 
fellow, Miss Smith Brown-Jones, coming ont 
as an author? I hear she has written a novel.” 
Angelina: “ Rather poorly, I am afraid; the 
critics says she betrays a woful ignorance of 
the world.” “Impossible! That can’t be. 
Why, she lives in a boarding-houae.”’ 

An old maid in Scotland, after reading 
alond to her two sisters, also unmarried, the 
births, marriages and deaths in the ladies’ 
corner of a newspaper, thus moralised : 
‘* Weel, weel, these are solemn events, death 
and marriage; bat ye ken they’re what we 
must all come to.” “Eh, Jenny, but ye have 
been lang spared!” was the reply of the 
youngest sister. 

An old clergyman who had “alls” to 
several different churches at abont the same 
time, asked a servant who had lived with him 
many years, where she thought he ought to go, 
‘‘ Indeed, sir,”’ she replied, ‘‘ an’ I think it’s 
your duty to go where there's the most.ain.’’ 
The old clergyman thonght that that was true, 
and so he accepted the call of the church that 
had the most money. 

A surty, blustering fellow, who stopped at 
a country tavern, found fault with everything, 
and \fimally called out: ‘‘I gay, landlord, 
didn’t you ever have a gentleman stop: with 
you before?”’ The landlord looked.at him a 
moment, and then quietly asked: ‘‘Are you 
a gentleman?’ ‘ Yes, sir, and don’t you for- 
get it,” roughly said the guest. ‘‘Then I 
never hada gentleman stop with me hefore,”’ 
was the emphatic response of the landlord. 

A man, who had been hunting, came out on 
the porch of a country tavern, and said: 
“ Sach a splendid time! Sixty-three birds in 
two hours, and I only missed two shots!” 
“ Allow me to congratulate you,” said a by- 
stander; “Iam a professional myself.” ‘A 
professional sportsman ?’’ queried the other. 
‘‘No; a professional liar, { aman agent of 
an insurance company.” ‘ Ah!” exclaimed 
the first, ‘‘ that settles it. I withdraw from 
tae competition.” 





‘* How does ithappen, doctor,” asked Lawyer 
Coke, “ that so few of your patients recover?” 
‘*Probably,” very quickly replied Dr. Bolas, 
‘*for the same reason that so few of your 
clients recover.” 

A critic attacked a new book, and censured 
the author for using such long sentences. The 
author being spoken to about it, he remarked 
that “members of the criminal classes are 
invariably opposed to long sentences.” 

‘* We all have our burdens to bear,” said the 
minister. ‘‘ There are many trials in this 
life.” ‘ Yes, I sup there are,’’ replied the 
poor lawyer, ruefully, “but I don’s seem to 
have much luck in getting mixed up in ’em.” 

First Travenier : ‘ Can you tell me if there's 
a signal cord attached to this train ?’’ Second 
Traveller (after looking out both windows) : 
“No; I don’t see any.” First Traveller: 
“ Then, perhaps, I may trouble you for your 
purse.” 

“* My dear,” said a wife to her husband, as 
she was looking over the newspaper, ‘‘ what 
are preferred creditors?" ‘They are—the— 
the—the creditors who never send in their 
bills. Leastways, that's the kind that I 
prefer.” 

Tomson : ‘Good-bye, Miss Eleanor.’’ Miss 
Eleanor: ‘But you've already said good-bye 
to me, Mr. Tomlinson.” Tomlinson (who is 
always ready for some pretty speech) : ** Have 
I, really? Well, one can't doa pleasant thing 
too often, you know!”’ 

‘‘ By the way, are you dining with the Mont- 
morency Browns to-night ?"’ ‘Oh, Heavens! 
Now I remember, they did ask me to dine there 
to-night.”” ‘‘What—and you forgot to an- 
swer?” “Oh, I answered fast enough, but I 
have clean forgotten whether I ascepted or 
declined !”’ 

‘* Tr would be rough on me,” soliloquiaed the 
fat and would-be funny passenger, who spread 
himself over two seats and looked happy. “ It 
would be rongh on me if I .had to pay my pas- 
sage by weight.’ ‘Oh, no,” remarked the 
man standing up, “Hog freights are very 
cheap indeed,” 

Master: ‘‘ Johanna, it affords me pleasure 
fo express my entire satisfaction with the 
really delicious cutlets you served up to day.” 
Cook: *‘ Iam notsurprised you enjoyed them, 
sir; they were at first intended for the coach- 
man, but poor Friedrich did not feel well, and 
had lost his appetite.’ 

‘Loox ont, dear; you ll get struck by the 
cow-catcher,” said.a young lady to her male 
companion, while waiting for tietrain. ‘Oh, 
there’s no danger,”’ smiled the fresh young 
man. ‘ That's only for catching cows.’’ ‘' Yes, 
but sometimes it catches calves,” slyly re- 
plied the female, who immediatedly afterwards 
was waiting for the train alone, 


Twé tramps, one of them a young man, the 
other® well advanced in life, had just left a 
house where they had been supplied with a 
bountiful dinner: “I say, Bill,” queried the 
younger of the two, “where do yon s'pose 
we'll get oureupper?” The old tramp turned 
on him in disgust: ‘Here you've just had 
your dinner,” he said, ‘‘and yon begin to 
wonder where yeu'll get surper. If that’s the 
kind of disposition’ you've got, young feller, 
you had better quit the profession, and go to 
work,” 

An eccentric clergyman had a pony which 
he wished to dispose of, and one day, meeting 
& friend, offered him the animal. Everythin 
waz, of course, charming about the pony, an 
the bargain was nearly completed, when the 
parchaser said: ‘‘I will ask only one question 
more. Is he staunch in harness?” To which 
the preacher replied: ‘‘ My friend, you will be 
delighted to see him pall!” ‘This was snffi- 
cient ; the pony was bought, and when, a few 
days after, the purchaser complained that it 
would not move an empty carriage, the 
preacher answered, smilingly: ‘I said you 
would be delighted to ste fim pall, and so 
shoald I have been; but Tf conld never make 
him do it, my good friend.”’ 





—$<—<—— 


Op Maw (who only believes in profeasiong) 
music); ‘I hope you amateur yentlemen take 
a real pleasure in parforming ? Chorus: “ Cey, 
tainly'we do!” Old Man: “ Then, at leagy 
there is some compensation for the torture yoy 
inflict.” 

A youne wife, who had married a physician 
and was mnoch given to boasting of her hus. 
bard's wonderfal professional skill, said to g 
circle of friends one day: ‘“‘ Why! he cured 

atient of convalescence in less than twenty. 
our hours! ’’ - 

A man, whose wife was very dull at guess. 
ing conundrums, ssid to her at dinner, 
one day: “ My dear, can you tell me why] 
am always so quick in making up my mind?” 
“Well, John,’”’ she candidly answered, “] 
suppose it's becanse there isn’t much of it to 
make up!”’ 5 

An old lady who took a deep interest in the 
welfare of a recently-married nephew, said to 
him: “I hope your wife is a true helpmeet to 
you, Joseph,” to which he replied with enthn. 
siasm: ‘ Dh, yes, Auntie, I oan teil you she 
is. She knows all about meat, and they 
taugbé the girls how to carve where she went 
to school !”’ 

Tux daughter of a fisherman had a tiff with 
her lover because she would not allow him to 
name his new boat after her. ‘‘ Why do you 
stand out ag’in it?’ asked her father. “ Well,’ 
queried the girl, ‘‘ do you think it such a great 
compliment to hear every few weeks that 
Matildy Slocum’s up for repairs, Matildy 
Slocum's in the dock to be seraped, or that 
Matildy Slocum's lost any of her fixin’s gene. 
rally? Well, now, if you do, FT don’t; and 
that's got to settle it! —American Paper, 

Jenzson is a dull fellow, but wants to be 
thought witty. One day he heard a friend 
say to a lady that “leaves have their time to 
fall,” to which she at once responded: “ And 
I'm glad that Fall has its time to leave.” 
This occasioned a laugh, and Jenkson deter. 
mined to pass the joke off ag original at a 
party that evening. Watching his chance, he 
remarked that leaves have their time to fall, 
immediately added, with emphasis: “ And 
I'm glad that Autumn has its: time to leave,” 
and then looked around for the langh to come 
in’; bet as it didn’t come, Jenkeon tronght it 
was time to leave himec'f. 


INKLINGS. 

T nav known men to pass thru life eazily 
by simply bowing to every one they met. 

5 fA tell be the surface what's 
underneath ; the most placid pools eften hay 
the muddyest bottoms. . 4 

A yuxe phcol.may outgro his foolishncs:, 
but.an ald one grows. more silly. g by 

Mayxmp hav .allwuss been looking into 
faturity,,and not.enny one ov.them haz ever 
seen enny thing yet. 

Tur very thing we ought to kno the mo:t 
about we kno the least.oy, and that is ourselis. 

Rezrcton that don'tinkrease a man’s hami- 
lity iz a doubtful investment. Sco 

RUE merit seldom. fails to git its just re- 
ward, . 

Tuare are a grate menny things that re- 
semble it, but thare is but very little gennice 
friendship in this world. f 

Sum ov the excentricsitys we meet with are 
amusing, sum are disgusting, hardly enny re 
natral, and all are silly. : 

Henttiye after kontentment iz like huntiag 
after fleas; when yu git whare they are, y? 
find they hav just left. 

Tnoze persons who are.afrade to trust enuy 
bodéy else, owe their cauabun probably to & 
thorough acquaintance with themeelfs. : 

Avery delicatedash ov impndence in a man 3 
karakter iz no worse than so mutch romance. 

Hore iz too often acruel jade; but, atter ail, 
she is one ov the best friends we hav. , 

Ir iz the very uncertainty ov life, and +! 
things in it, that make it co attractive. : 

Goop natug iz not only ekarse, but 30 skarse 
that it iz sumtimes suspishus. 

JosH BrnLines. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Queen attended the usual mournfol 
memorial service, at Frogmore on Wednesday, 
the 14th inst , the occasion being the anniver- 
gary of the death of the Ever Lamented. 

Her Majesty has seemed» good deal cheered 
up since her return to Windsor; the weather 
has been bright and favourable for the 

neen’s drives, and the southern climate is a 
blessed exchange after the rigorous early 
vinter of her late sojourn at Balmoral. 

Tae forty fourth anniversary of the birth- 
day of the Princess of Wales was kept at 
Sandringham, and the rejoicings, says Modern 
Socety, were #8 hearty ae could be wished. A 
cheerful party of friends and relatives were 
staying with the Prince and Princess of 
Wales; and the Prince having kept his own 
ftte in rather solitary fashion, las} month, 
‘that of the Princess was now celebrated with 
all the greater gaiety, in the happiness of a 
reunited family ciscle. Children hada tea, 
at which the Ropal:ies and great personages 
assisted with the good natare that makes 
these gatherings 80 popular. The day was 
fine and bright, and Sandringham and Lynn 
were gay with bunting and happy faces. In 
the evening & ball was given to the county by 
the Prince and Princess. 

The Princesses Louise, Victoria and Mand, 
who appear to be entirely restored to health, 
took part in the whole birthday programme 
with evident enjoyment, and theirs were 
some of the merriest faces to ba seen, which 
is saying a good deal, for content and pleasure 
were the order of the day. The heroine of 
the feast, indeed, is still looking rather deli- 
cate after her anxieties and fatigues at 
Fredensborg ; but she was the same charming 
hostess as ever—full of thought for every 
one's comfort, and wonderfully pretty and 
youthfal in appearance for her years. 

Tae Princess of. Wales, says the same 
suthority, prefers light coloured. dresses even 
in winter; her cachemires and serges are 
trimmed with far, but they are of some soft 
grey or brown tint even in December. While 
ut Sandringham she ccmes down to breakfast 
st a reasonable hour, and dispenses the tea 
herself—she is said to prefer this beverage to 
coffee even in the mornings—out of a hand- 
somely chased silver tea service. The china, 
vhich is of the choicest, is all inscribed with 
the Heir Apparent’s motto, “Ich Dien,” and 
ihe table is always gay with flowers. 

At the reeent Bazaar at Windsor, the 
Princess Christian and her daughters held a 
stal], and sold photographs signed by the 
Queen and the various: other members of the 
Royal family whom they represented. Of 
coures this corner of the Windsor Guildhall 
was mobbed by the usual crowd of snobs, 
who thonght it loyal to hustle and stare at 
Royalty, and give any price for an article 
they can say afterwards was bought from 
Royat hands. But this was their fault, not 
that of the good-natured Princesses, who 


mide indiepatubly charmiog saleswomen, 


and seemed genuinely dctighted with 
fresh piece of money taken for the benefit of 
of Princess Christian's favourite charities. 

A HIGHLY successful fancy dress ball was 
recently given at the Brighton Pavilion, at 
which there was # large attendance ot dancers. 
+fe room was elaborately decorated, and the 
man corridor was fitted np with ‘rugs and 
*creens and lounges, cunningly placed here 
end there so.a8 to secure an air of privacy 
waere there was really none. The band of 
the Scots Greys supplied the music, and the 
4Trangements were in every way perfect, 

_ Among the gay and fancifal figures who 
‘ght be seen flitting about amid their gro- 
‘sequely attired companions were noticeable a 
wry arch and bewitching Esmeralda in gipsy 
an with tambourine and all complete, anda 

ae Bawn in green and white striped 
Skirt, green velvet bodice, scarlet hood, ecarlet 
stcckings, and the daintest scarlet bottines. 


STATISTICS. 


Tae Wori'’s Motive Force.—-A document 
issued by the Berlin Bureau of Statistics aip- 
plies some interesting information about what 
is called **the motive force of the world.” It 
| appears that four-fifths of the engines now 
working in the world have been constructed 
during the last twenty-five years. France 
owns 49 590 stationary or locomotive boilers, 
7,000 locomotives, and 1850 boats’ boilers; 
Germany has 59,000 boilers, 10,000 loco- 
motives, and 1,700 ships’ boilers; Austria 
12,000 boilers, and 2.800 locomotives. The 
force cquivalent to the working steam- 
engines represents —in the United States, 
7,500,000 horse-power; in England, 7,000 000; 
in Germany, 4,500,000; in France, 3,000,000; 
and in Austria, 1,500,000. In these figures 
the motive power of the locomotives is not 
included, whose number in all the world 
amounts to 105.000, representing « total of 
3,000,000 horse-power. Adding this amount 
to the other powers we obtain a total of 
; 46 000,000 actual horse-power. A steam horse- 
| power is equal to three actual horses’ power ; 
and a living horge is equal to seven men. The 
steam-engines of the world represent, therefore, 
approximately the work of 1,000,000 000 men, 
or more than double the working pepulation of 
the earth, whose total population is supposed 
to amount to abont 1 455,623,000 inhabitants, 
Steam has accordingly trebled man’s working 
power. 





GEMS. 


TMPRACTICABLE theories grow ont of thought 
without knowledge or lack of conscience. 

Pieasvre must first have the warrant that 
it is without sin; then the measure without 
excess, 

Few of us are without the sad experience 
that faith once shaken is ever after suspicions 
of betrayal, : 

Onz Way to Detect A Kyave.—He who 
says that there is no such thing as an honest 
man, you may be sure is himself a kuave, 

Tz we were all less disposed to criticize and 
more ready to take on trust, we should get on 
vast deal better than we do now ; to allow for 
differences would be the best way to come into 
harmony of line. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Mixce Mezar.—Two and one-half bowls 
chopped meat, twice as much chopped apple, 
one teacup treacle, two teacups brown sugar, 
one and one-half teacups cider, one teacup 
butter, one teaspoonful salt, two texspoonfuls 
cinnamon, one teaspoonfal allspice, one-half 
teaspoonfal clove, two nutmegs, one pound 
citron, one and one-half pounds raisins, one 
pound currents, and the meat liquor boiled 
down to about a pint. This reovsips will re- 
quire six pounds of beef, and one peck of 
apples. 

Ance. Caxe.—Beat well the whites of eleven 
eggs with one and a-half tumblers of poanded 
sugar, sifted three times; add two teaspoon- 
fuls of extract of vanilla, and one tumbler 
(half a pint) of flour, which has been five times 
sifted, with one teaspoonful of cream of tartar. 
The flour must bs measured both before and 
after sifting, as.a level tumblerful is required. 
Stir lightly together, and pour it into a new 
ungreased tin, Bake in a moderate steady 
oven for forty minutes; cover it the first 
twenty minutes with a sheet of paper. Let it 
cool in the pan, turning the latter upside 
down, and resting its edges on two plates to 
allow the air to pass freely below the cake. 
Do not shake the pan while in the oven, or 
while cooling, or the cake will be heavy. It 
should be eaten the day the cake is baked. 
These directions must be exactly observed. 








MISCELLANHODS, 


WHENEVER you find a man down on the rolls 
of the church, and you do not find bim 
standing shoulder to shoulder with the 
opponents of the crying evils of the day, you 
can put it down that he has deserted true 
religion and is only a sham, 


A Law or Growrn.—There is no need of a 
man searching for society ; his own society 
will find him. He cannos conceal himself 
from his natural companionezhip ; for his born 
brothers will gravitate towards him with 
instinctive certainty. Let him rest in the 
assurance that his own personality, by a law 
of its growth, attracts to itself the companion- 
ship test fitted io its needs. 


Eacs of us has only a very limited amoant 
of power or time or thought to give to any- 


thing, and each one must decide for himself | 


how to lay it ont. What, then, are the things 
which most urgently need and demand 
attention? Can anything, after previding 
the means of physical and moral sustenance, 
be more important than the building up of a 
man or woman? Can the gathering and 
heaping up of possessions, be they ever so 
precious, cammpare with the health, the intelli- 
gence, and the character of him who may 
possess or who may tose them. 


THERE are many persons who can witness 
with little or no painfal feeling the brutal 
treatment of a horse or the torturing of a cat 
or bird. Of course no indignant protest nor 
active interference is to be expected from 
them. Others feeling a certain degree of 
painful emotion, turn away that their sensibi- 
lities may not be shocked, But the man or 
woman of genuine sympathy cannot look upon 
pain without experiencing a yearning pity 
and a desire to do something forits relief. Of 
course an enlighted wisdoin is needed to guide 
the measures taken for such relief; but, 
unless the emotion is there, there will be no 
desire strong enough to produce practical 
efforts, 

For Hovsewrves.—The German apron is a 
pretty novelty. We saw one.a short time ago 
that came from California—a yard-and-a-nulf 
long or more, of nearly white linen, not over- 
fine like onto butcher's linen--both ends of 
the cloth—rather less than a yard in width— 
trimmed with deep linen lace ; above a border 
in geometrical design outlined with red and 
green embroidery cotton. One end folds over 
about halfway, so that the opper part of the 
apron is double; the top end where the fold 
comes, ia left perfectly straight and ancut, 
and the strings of tape are sewed on each 
side, about three or five inches from the 
middle, according to the sizo of the waist 
that is to wear it. Very odd and preity. Of 
course, in applying the ornamentation, re- 
member that on one end it should be pat on 
the *‘ other side,’’ as it turns over. You can 
get the idea by manipulating a towel with a 
coloured border. 

Fasaron 1x Bripat Paesents.—Said a young 
bride the other day :—‘ Although I received 
upwards of two hundred presents when I wae 
married, there was not a single piece of silver 
por a single lamp in the lot. Wasn't it oda? 
Aed yet { could hardly account for it. You 
gee it used to be that everybody sent plate, 
and the consequence was that a bride got more 
silverware that she could possibly muke use of. 
Then a@ reaction set in. Bverybodysaid, ‘ Well, 
she ig sure to get enongh silver without our 
sending any,’ and eoeverybody sent something 
else. Then there was # rage for lamps, and 
brides, aga rule, got two or three dozen. Now, 
people say, ‘Oh! she’s sure to get plenty of 
lamps!’ and so nobody genda any. That is 
the way it happened. The rage in these days 
is for cat glass and bric.a-brac. I’ve mors of 
this than I can find honse-room for, while as 
for other things [ really need in the way of 
forks, spoons and the like; why, we had to go 
out and bay them for ourselves.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. T.—Manuscripts sent to us are read, and if ap- 
proved, accepted ; but we do mot undertake to return 
them if rot suitable. 

R. Z. A.—They are perfectly eligible. The name 
given should be that by which the child has always been 
known. 


T. H. H.—From the description given the lady must 
be a combination of all that goes to make up a beautiful 
and charming woman. 


M, L. C.—A letter addressed to the Admiralty may 
rhaps result in the plaeing of your sailor friend. 
Wo cannot undertake to trace up his whereabouts. 


M. R.—Unless possessed of some sure proof of her 
alienation, it would be best to receive the lady’s excuses 
and not listen to the garbled tales of persons who evince 
a desire to injure her character. 


C. 8.—A journal of this description cannot discuss the 
motives and actions of politicians or the persons at the 
head of this government. Settle the matter among your- 
selves, and draw your own conclusions. 


G. H.—As you are doubtless fully aware of the fact 
that your handwriting is beautiful it would be super- 
fiuous for us to say anything further in its praise. It 
is, however, a very effeminate hand for a man to write. 


B. T.—Being fully equipped for teaching, you should 
experience no trouble in getting appointed to the va- 
cancy, provided you pass the required examination. 
Your penmanship, spel and composition all evidence 
very careful training. 

B. L.—Hasn’t the thought ever occurred to you thata 
bookseller would be the proper person to whom applica- 
tion should be made for the manual in question? De- 
vote a few of your leisure moments to interviewing local 
dealers in such commodities, and your desire soon 
be gratified. 

P. A.—If the lady shows by her good words and ac- 
tions a distaste for your attentions, your good breeding 
should certainly dictate a desistence on all future occa- 
sions, Never force yourself on any one; but having 
done so, be willing to abide by any cool treatment you 
may receive. 


Pozziep Katre.—You certainly do seem to be in a fix, 
but the simplest and most straightforward way, as you 
have known him so long, is to tell him plumply and 
plainly that you will wait no longer. Settle a definite 
date yourself. He seems to act in aselfish and unmanly 
manner towards you. 


G. N.-—The training of the voice for singing should 
begin at an early age, when the subject has all the ad- 
vantages of youth and ite attendant ambition and aim. 
There is no doubt, however, that the voice of any one 
who has not the prime of life, as in your case, 
can be cultivated toa great degree in so far as relates to 
tone volume and sweetness. 


Jor.—The following well-turned tic compliments 
will please your friend Sadie : = 4 
“ Sweet is the love that, pure and free, 
Adorns fair woman more than art ! 
jae ar aes iife, an a7 brand be 
er life, an ves to 
Exemplar for the world to see!” 


B. B.—A small, lenticular, calcareous concretion found 
in the stomach of the crawfish is sometimes called an 
ophthaline, although it is designated by the term ‘“‘eye- 
stone.” It is used for taking substances from between 
the lid and the ball of the eye by being put into the 
inner corner of the eye under the lid, and allowed to 
work its way out at the outer corner, beep me | with it 
any foreign substance. A grain of flaxseed answer 
the purpose equally well. 

ee i= ooet. by c= —— have 
asked m to call on young lady while in your 
own town, instead of wai till she was back at home. 
In fact, we fear she must k you quite a ‘‘duffer” 
for not doing it, or if she does not it must be wholly 
owing to the divine quality of woman's social charity. 
There are many ways of getting into society in a strange 
city. A good one is to join the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. Your wri is fair, and your age, from 
vour letter, we guess to be between twenty and twenty- 
five. 


Fay, sixteen and very rich, has a poor lover whom she 
wishes to marry out of hand, though her nts oppose, 
and asks what shall she do about it. Weil, Fay, 
if we are any partvof a prophet, wait four years at least, 
and in them improve yourself all you can, and if at the 
end you still feel all men beside are to him but as 


shadows you may marry him then with the certainty of 


wedded bliss, though the chances are that you will re- 
member him with a shudder as something escaped. The 
hair : flax-gold, and with brown eyes makes you a demi- 
blonde. 


Cc. W. F.—1. Lake Superior, in America, is the largest 
‘body of fresh water on the globe. It is 400 miles long, 
measured on a right line drawn from Duluth to the out- 
let or eastern extremity ; its greatest width is about 
160 miles, and its total area is computed to be 32,000 
square miles, The av depth of this enormous ex- 
panse of water is said to be 900 feet, and its greatest 
depth is 1,200 feet. Lake Victoria Nyanza, in Central 
Africa, is estimated to be about 220 miles in length and 
180 in breadth. It is of no great depth, and the surface 
is abeut 3,800 feet above sea-level. 2. A boy aged four- 
teen wearing a seven one-eighth hat must ve an 
abnormally developed head, which has doubtless attained 
its full growth. 3. Remarkably pretty penmanship. 





C. J. F.—The French had a law that whena monkey 
passed the Petit Pont of Paris, if it was for sale it paid 
a toll of four deniers (two-thirds of a penny), but if it 
belonged to a showman and was not for sale, it should 
suffice if the monkey went through histricks. Monkeys’ 
money means personal accomplishments, trickery, graces 
and grimaces. 

A. J. B.—Love is one of the primary passions of man- 
kind, and is as much of a reality as human nature itself, 
of which it isa part. When two people are in love they 
have no reason to ask the question ; they are completely 
absorbed in each other. Whether two people, who are 
notin love, should marry, is a question that experience 
usually answers in the negative. 


Extiez asks: ‘‘ Who is the author of the lines 
***T do not ask that he pe proud and cold ; 
But calm and grave and very strong, 
A king, like Saul, among the sons of men, 
But kinglier o’er himself , 
The lines are familiar but we cannot place them just 
now. Can any one give their author? 


Miity incloses a long lot of glossy, golden-chestnut 
hair, and asks what kind of wash must she use to make 
it lighter. Milly, you surely would not be so silly as to 
spoil your pretty hair with those detestable washes? 
Don’t you imagine that nature knew what she was about 
when she made your hair, and that she gave it the 
colour that best harmonizes with your complexion and 
eyes? Goldenized or auburnized hair makes a woman 
look unnatural, ‘‘ made up,” and, therefore, a'great deal 
older than she is. 


HOW LITTLE WE KNOW OF EACH OTHER, 


How little we know of each otlver 
As we pass through the journey of life, 
With its struggles, its fears, and temptations— 
Its heart-breaking cares and its strife. 
We can only see things on the surface, 
For few people glory in sin, 
And an unruffied tes is no index 
To the tumult which rages within. 


How little we know of each other ! 
The man who to-day passes by, 
Blessed with fortune, and honour, and titles, 
And holding his proud head so high, 
May carry a secret with him 
Which makes of his bosom a hell, 
And he, sooner or later, a felon, 
May writhe in a prisoner's cell. 


How little we know of each other ! 
That woman of fashion who sneers 
At the girl betrayed and abandoned, 
And left to her sighs and her tears, 
May, ere the sun rises to-morrow, 
Have the mask ru: torn from her face, 
And sink from the height of her glory ~ 
To the dark shades of shame and ce. 


How little we know of each other ! 
Of ourselves, too, how little we know ! 
We are all weak when under temptation, 
All subject to error and woe. 
Then let blessed charity rule us— 
Let us put away envy and spite, 
Or the skeleton grim in our closet 
May some day be brought to the cer ‘2 


B. B.—The small black spots which often appear on 
the skin of the face about the nose, especially in hot 
weather, arise from the solid matter in perspiration and 
dust which accumulate in the pores. Generally .they 
may be removed by between the fingers 
or nails, followed by the use of hot soap and water. A 
weak solution of bi-chloride of or of sulphate of 
zinc will generally prevent their formation. There are 
several capital li handbooks published at a very 
moderate price, which contain e: it rules and recipes 
for all such troublesome skin complaints, and also for 
health and beauty. 


Jos1z.—Oil-marks and marks where people have rested 
their heads can be taken from boa py by mixing 
pene with water to the consistency of cream, laying 
tt on the spot, and letting it remain until the following 
day, when it may be easily removed with a penknife or 
brush, Dust may be removed with bellows. Dry bread, 
at least two days old, is also used in brightening wall- 
paper. When this latter is used, it is necessary to com- 
mence at the top of the room and wipe the bread ently 
downward about half a yard at each stroke, the 
upper part of the paper is completely cleaned all 
around. Then begin on the lower portion and go over it 
in the same manner, taking care to rub the paper 
gently, and never across the grain. 


B. C. C.—1. Keep the chickens in a dry, clean house, 
where they will not be exposed to drafts, and they will 
quickly regain their accustomed vigour. In all proba- 
bility lameness is caused by exposure to wet weather 
and a want of cleanliness. 2. The specimens inclosed in 
your communication are what are known as “ pyrites,” 
a term applied to & a of = - = 

, cobalt or nic Be pede or yello 

a lustre. 8. If the land is com of sandy 
loam, it might be sufficiently enriched ry aid of ferti- 
lizers to raise crops of sweet potatoes or toes : but 
if it is simple, unadulterated sand, it would be advisable 
to erect a 7a cc it, So oe e for an os aume 
especially Ss at corner piece.” 4. We 
have been unable ess the o: of any natural pro- 
duct known under the name of “ beer-seed.” Why not 
apply to the person from whom the articles were origin- 
ally purchased ? 








— 
ee, 


D. C., seventeen years old, and, by reason of her posi. 
tion, thrown often in contact with young men, wishe 
to know if she ought not to fall in love and marry 
There is plenty of time yet, but marriage with a may 
you love who is kind, steady, and has a good busines; 
may be the best for you in your position. If you ar, 
nearly five feet high, and weigh one hundred and twenty 
pounds, you cannot be called of clumsy build. Don't 
say five foot; feet is the plural word. If you have 3 
pale, ciear skin, oval face, and clear-cut, straight features 
your style is of the classic order. ; : 


Apo.paus begs to have an acrostic on the name of 
Bessie, and does not say whether Bessie is his sweet. 
heart, sister, or wife. We take it for granted that she 
is his ladylove, and offer him the best we can “grind 
out” at a moment's warning :— 

Better than wealth, though pomp and fame attend, 

Esteem I your tras bases, e, my friend ; 

Sweeter than fame ympathy I see 

Shining in your bright eyes. More dear to me 

Is your fond smile ‘ht tothe sunflowerturnin 

Ever its blossoms to the day-god burning. 


R. E. ¥.—During the daytime a young lady is not 
required to take the arm of her escort, as such an action 
would be very liable to bring both parties into disagree. 
able prominence in the streets, and expose them to the 
rude remarks and glances of unthinking and cynical 
a, who consider that such intimacy should be ex. 

ibited in less public places, and at a more auspicious 
and seasonable time, as after nightfall, when the lady 
may need the protection thus afforded. In the cise of 
elderly people there is nothing objectionable cr con- 
spicuous in walking arm-in-arm a} any time or place, 
their age giving them license to do so. 


V. L.—One of the sim and best cements for mend. 
ing crockery is lime and white of anegg. To use it, take 
a sufficient quantity of the white of an egg to mend one 
pe nog : a = es a ne ekly a a knife 
an x oroughly. Apply quic’ e edgee, 
and place firmly er, when it will very soos, 
become strongly set. Mix buta small quantity at onen 
as it hardens very quickly. Amber may be ary ane, 
cemented by smeahigy the surfaces with boiled linseed 


| oil, and strongly pressing them Pere 
time holding saver a charcoal or heating them 


in any other way that will not injure the am 


D. C.—If you have never given the gentleman, who is 
nob eugeaee to ju, any other reason to be offended 
besides ref: kiss him, do not trouble yourself to 
apologize or “lie awake at night” <i over his 
coldness and studying how to restore humour, 
If hi aks to and dances with you he cannot be 
mortally offended. The bability is his intentions 
were not serious, and fin it impossible to carry his 
flirtation far with you he has not one * worth 
while to seek your company since you re to let 
him kissyou. Be dignified and self-respecting with the 
gentleman, and he will more of you, even if he 
does not make. love to you any more, 


you every day that he loves you better 
pe oy, one = in the w The friendship he 
‘or you is a very dangerou 

a spark of manhood about him he will either forego 

his nt and marry you or cease his attentions to 

ou cannot possibly take the initiative. It seems 

to us that your best course is to‘ treat him coldly and 

give him plainly to understand that he must choose 

between you. It is a case, at least, of pure fickle- 

mindedness, or perhaps he would say, with Captain 
Macheath in the 's Opera— 


How pappy could I be with either 
Were ' er dear charmer away ! 
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